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effects of legislation on social practice. In vocational Programming 
for-the severe aad Profound in the Public Schools,** A". Lynch and I. 
, sia^ger rev^^v assessment and prograsti )g ste^s and tiesciibe a jnx^dal 

program. S. levy points out •'The Debilitating Effects of the 
^ Babilitation Process,** specifying the ;nadegaacy ox the sheltered 

voiicshop system. K. Larson and j. Edvaid^s descrioe a model program in 
. "Commuiiity *Ba£ed vocation^al Training and placement for the severely - 
Handicapped", ** vhi'lie J. Al>per and.S* Alper review the effects of 
reduced sta£$, expectation in **Issues in -Community^Based vocational 
Programming; I&stlzutlonallifltion of staff*** In the final paper^ 
«lOvard Competitive EmpJ^oyment for fioderately aliid Severely fietaried 
Individuals^** ?C Uehman presents a model for employ,ment zn 
nonsh^Xtered settings. (CD . ^ ' 
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Introduction: Perspectives on Vocational 
Education and Rehabilitation for the 
Handicapped 

Cheryl L. Hansen ^ * . 

Norris G. HaHng . 



\^ 

The focus of this monographWs on current vocational 
h^biiitation* efforts on behall^ of the moderately toi 
severely retarded, who ar^ generally* .deemed^ 
"inconsequential producers" by traditional rehabilitation 
specialists and who, have been hist^ically underserved or 
unserved* Currently these individu^s are relegated to 
sheltered workshops or work activity centers., Seldom are 
they af2<irded opportunities ^or competitive employment 
• (Greenieigh Associates, 1975). However, as the^oUowing 
papers dearly demonstrate, the moderately tp severely 
retardeaican be successfully trained for and placed into 
jobs through community-based programs and can succeed 
within th^.competitive labor force. 

An effective community-based training and placement 
program depends on understanding and cooperation 
between special educators, vocational educators, 
rehabilitation workers and parents. Unfortunately, due to 
the disparity • in their backgrounds and^ training, 
professionals in these fields are often unfamipar with 



* Ttw t«rm habJiitation h osed throoghoot this monograph to connote a 
t^lend of r^habUiUtion and «docati6h programs for the handicapped. 
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each other. This unfamiliarity can-result in a lack of 
communication and cooperation, * Thus, in order to 
facilitate communication and to' foster cooperation,, 
mutual terms must be defioefj and mutual goals must be 
established. ' ^ 



TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 



Accorcjing to Title V of the Rehabilitation Act of 197?, a 
handicapped individual is one who *'l) has a physicaPor 
m^sptal disability which for such individual constitutes or • 
resj^ts in a sjjbstantial handicap to employment and 2)can^ 
re&^nably- be expected to benefit In terms of 
empjoyability from vocational rehabilitation services" 
(PL 112 Section 29 USC 706). In contrast, PL 9<*- 1(*2 
def i^ a mentally retarded person as having 
"sigralbcantl y subaverage g^eral intellectual functioning 
existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior 
and M^ifested during the developmental period, ^whlch 
adveriH^ affects a child^s educational performance" 
(I21a.5|ft)). Thus, the focus of the Rehabilitation Act is 
op enmloyability, while. PL 9<*-1^2 concentrates on 
^eneralleducability. For the purpose of this monograph, 
the empl^yabllity of the moderately to severely retarded 
will be 4i§cussed. ' ^. --^^ 

The services rendered to the handicapped by special 
educatioh/^ vocational edacatlon apd vocational 
rehabilitation share certain similarities^ Special 
education provides "specially designed instruGt4ort, at no 
cost to fehe parent, to meet the unique needs of a' 
handicap^d ctjU<f' (PL 9*-U2 Section 121.a*UX 
Vocationig education means, "vocational or technical 
training <^ retraining which is given in schools or classes 
to prepare individuals'for gainful employment" 90-576 
Section 122). Vocational Rehabilitation services "include 
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any goods or services necessary to render a handicapped 
individual employable" (PL 93-112 Section 103.a). These 
goods or services may include evaluation of rehabilitation 
pot ential, counseling, guidance, referra^^ and placement 
services, vocational and ' other training services, ar»d 
^ physical and mental restorative services. The programs 
\ described in this tnonograph combine critical aspects of 
these disciplines to enhance the vocational opportunities 
of modlsrate^y to severely retarded individuals. 

Vocational programs for the adult* handicapped are 
frequently, delivered in one of three settings: sheltered 
workshops, work activity centers, arid .adult activity- 
centers, A sheltered workshop "is a nonprofit 
rehabilitation facility utilizing individual goals, wages', 
^ supportive services, and a corxtroUed work environment to 
help vocationally handicapped persons achieve or maintain 
their maximum potential as. workers" (National 
Association of Sheltered Workshops and Homgbound 
Programs, 19^8 definition, in Greenieigh Associates, 1975, 
p* 5X Work activity centers are a subset of sheltered 
workshops and must "serve those^'Ondividuals) so severely 
disabled that their productive capacities ^ are 
inconsequential" (Greenleigh Associates, 1975,; p» 5), 
Finally, \ adutt activity centers ^ are "established for 
individuals with training needs in the most fundamental of 
skills (e.g., ambulation, eating skills, toileting, basic 
communications, etc.)" (Lynch, 1979, p. 258). ' 
_ \ 

In Contrast, community-based training and placgmept 
provides instructionai training of job and social skills on 
an individual b^sls at an 'actual job site, usually alongside 
ffcon handicapped co-workers. In addition to preparing the* 
handicapped individual, community-based programs also 
work to modify variables within the job site which may be 
detrimental to the client's success. These programs 
simultaneously ,^ prepare , the - client for the work 
environment ^and prepare the work environfnent for the 
client, 

— < 
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It is a misndmer to call efforts at job training and 
placement ''rehabilitation." Th^ term rehabilitatioli is 
defined as bringing an individual b^Ck. to a' previous 
normal condition • through education and therapy, 
Moderately ^d severely retarded aSciQlts .cannot be 
brought back to a state they have never experienced. 
Therefore, vocational training -efforts are faabilitative 

■ rather than rehabilitative In nature. Through specially 
designed habilitative instruction, the retarded are 
supplied wiih the means to enter 'the competitive job 
market. thus, the , c6mmunity-based^. tralrfing and 

'pjacement, programs discussed in this monograph refer to 
habilitation, not rehabilitation, as their^goal/ 

. MONOGRAPH ' OVERVIEW 



These papers represent' the concerns Shd efforts" *of 
several Handicapped Children's Model/ Programs and 
Special Needs programs Project Directors currently 
involved in vocational training programs, who attended a 
Vocational Education Symposium field in March, IS^O in 
Columbia, Missouri* This symposium had a dual purpose: / 
to share results of the vocational habilitation models 
developed by these projectsi and to gain a better , 
\jnderstaRding of- the critical problems facing vocational 
training programs. . * - ^ 

In ^'A History of Vocational Habilitation of the 
Hdldicapp^d/V a framework is presented for understanding 
current vocational fiabilitaJion efforts. Societal 
perceptions and treatment of the handicapped, are 
examined during the primitive period^ when the 
handicapped were considered liabilities, "through the 
humanitarian period, when they were considered wards of 
society^ to the present, when the handicapped are finally 
accotded their rights as full-fledged members of society, 
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The effects fli federal involvement pn the services 
available to -ttj^ handicapped are traced through 
discussion of legislative efforts during this century. 

The^specializ'ed skills nee(3|pd by the special edyjiator to 
work with severely handicapped young adults ^ in a 
secondatjy school job training program -are discussed by 

' Lynch and Singer- These skills include assessing the job 
.Mnarket, assessing student abilities, developing ah 
appropriate vocational program and preparing the job site. 
Tb^ mo^el program developed-at Wllsort-Paclfic School in 

' Seattle, Washington Illustrates a successful schobl-based 
vocational trainj^ig program. ^ 

"The Debilitating Effects of the Rabilitation Process" are 
jtiscussed by 'Levy.' In^ this paper, Levy asserts that 
sheltere<i workshops are currently incapable of providing 
^ ^meanln^ful vocational habilit^tion for the' handicapped, 
and, indeed, ^ay actually harm the clients they serve. 
' Among the debilitating effects cit^d are: inappropriate 
evaluations, lack of training opportuhitiesi lack of 
training for appropriate work behaviors, lack of suitable 
environments, little concern for improving 
productivity and ineffectual organizational structures. 
iPossible Alternatives are presented* improved evaluation 
ttechniques>wid establishmj&nt of ^viable program options^ 
inclgding competitive employment, controlled work 
environments and non-work alter ntitives. 

Larson and Edwards describe a. model of community-based 
vocational training ancL placement for the severely 
handicapped developed at Portland State Univer^^ity*. This 
model places minimal emphasis on evaluation and 
simulated job training and rpaximum emphasis pn trainii'^ 
clients in situ. Sasic components of this modd include: 
client se&rch, srcre^ing and assessment, classroom 
prevocatfonal programs, travel training, employer 
contacts for training materials and for long-term trailing 
sites, job e;cploration and training, 'and parent contacts. A 
major premise of the Vocational Career^ Model is tifet a 
management system which tracks and gives credit, for 
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ongoing staff effort is necessary to ensure maximum 
efficiency. 

Staff expectations and behavio/s, which maintain the 
institutional environment^ rather than contribute 
clients* independent, functioniijg are discussed by Alpef 
and Alper.'- Factors contributing to^ staff resistance to 
/cdmmunity-based ' programs ij^clude both personal 
characteristics and tfie desires ^or survival, certainty, 
control, autonomy, acceptance and C(>ngruity, Strategies 
for overcoming staff r^sisfance^tO change include using a* 
social-democratic milieu ''to explore ^taff needs and 
G&hcernSj jJSiRg ^^external reinforcement of prosocial 
behaviors, fostering self-reinforcement by staff and 
gradually exposing staff to community- based traiping and 
placement activities. 

In the -finai paper, Wehman presents a rationale fdr 
employing the moderately jfp Severely handicapped in 
nonshellered*competitive settings. The major advantages 
to ,j)ursuing^ feocnpetitive'' training an4 placement 
opportunities fotrthe h^dlcap'^^a^e found in terms of 
improved wages and . benefits^ integration with 
nQnhandicapped individuajsv, achieving' normalizatiorf, 
having greater opportunities for advancement/ and in the 
Improved perceptions of. the handicapped by family, 
friends, employers arid legislators. lt\ Wehman's^model, 
competitive training and placefment occurs , in three 
^stages; 1} assessing the ihdividual^s vocational skills and 
' the, .work environment; 2) initiating', community-based 
training activities and inTpiementing specific advocacy 
strategies; and 3) fading staff assistance from the job 
site* ^Several suggestions for improved community- based 
^jrainirtg and placement prcjgrams Jb^ed on acflial 
experience are posited, ✓ 
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EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 



^Several innovative efforts at expanding the opportunities 
available for the jnoderfltely and severely handicapped are 
^ described in these papers. These new opportunities have 
resulted primarily from the Increased sophistication of 
special educators in design'ing and implementing effective 
' habilitation programs t6 teach functional skills and in 
, providing these programs in the least restrictive, most 
normal * environments^ possible. ' The gpal of t-hese 
:.endeayors is to. improve the lives of handicapped peof>le 
nhroujgh assisting theni tb achieve maximally independent 
pt^oductive lives. ' * \ 

Resear'ch has repeatedly shown that the;modefrately and 
severely retarded have extreme difficulty generalizing 
behaviors across activities and settings .^Haring & Liberty, 
No'te 1). The prpgnosis for this population is most hopeful 
when training and placement are congruent. Hence, the 
current empKasis on community* based programming for 
the handicapped is the direct result of two known facts. 
First, the moderately'and severely retarded are capable 
of becoming productive, cortipetitive employees. Second, 
, in order to maximize their potential, training ,ana. 
placement must occur simultaneously. Through combining , 
aspects of. specially designed instruction and on-the-job 
training, the vocational "horizor^s of the handicapped are^ 
expanded. ^ 

As these habilitation ^efforts multiply, professionals have 
become increasingly aware* that the moderately and 
severely handicapped suffer from chronic problems which 
require extensive long-term professional involvement. 
Without such continued involvement, this population is ■ 
likely to encounter *'a life of tjplative isolation from peers 
and segregation from the Community at large** (Stanfield, 
1973). This involvement should focus on three concerns. 
First, for the moderately and severely retarded, crucial 
social Interaction skilly must be identified and taught. 
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Second, the communify, especially employers/ and 
nonhandi capped co-workers, must be prepared to Accept 
the handicapped into the labor force. Third, a 
comprehensive community-based support system must be 
developed to coordinate all services necessary to maintain 
the individual within the community^ 

The effectiveness of these efforts will depend , on a 
continued commitment to quality programming - and 
research. Carefully conducted, rigorous research S,upplies 
cfriticaliy needed data on effective instructional , 
procedures. * Similarly, carefully controlled program 
, evaluation 'efforts permit documer^tation of successful 
programs and modification of others. 

Historically, "applied , behavior "analysis has been equated 
with tha^ modification of social behaviors. The emphasis 
of behavioral programs, however, has generalJy been on 
altering or eliminating maladaptive behaviors. Recently, 
expanded efforts- to identify and teach prosocial behaviors 
have been noted. la .this vein, those behaviors which 
facilitate an individual's acceptance within the 
community havg been the focus of concern. 

Several efforts at identifying and operationally defining 
prosocial behaviors necessary . for success in the 
community are unde^^ay (cf. Mithaug & Haring, 1977; 
Brown & Gruenewald, Note *2). These efforts will 
continue as pi^bssionals refine techniques to observe 
^nd analyze the dynamics of potential job sites. Efforts 
are also underway to develop instructional programs to 
teach age-apprpgriate prosocial behaviors ^ to the 
moderately and severely retarded (cf. Brown .A 
Gruenewald, Note 2; Freagon, Note 3). These programs 
. encompass community, vocational, domestic and 
recreational aspects of ILfe^ 

As crucial social behaviors ^re identified and treatment 
programs are initiated, data can IjC* obtained to evaluate 
the effects of these programs not only on the 
handicapped, but also on their nonhandi capped peers. For 
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example, Voeltz (1980) has deraonslrated that the mere" 
presence of severely retarded students in a regular public 
schooj can have beneficial Mfects on non handicapped 
peers,' ^ \^ 

DedicatioOL to the princifile of least restrictive 
pt^pgramming provides the basis for the reccigpition'of the 
cruc^a^*' imp^ortaniEe ■ of systematically preparing the 
CQmrfiXipi^; to Accept the moderately and severely 
retjLtded co-wsorkers. One reason early competitive job 
placement efforu iailed was undoubtedly because the 
employers and co^worker^ wer^ not pr^ared anij/or not 
willing to* cope Mth the various, probiemsV^ssociated with 
the inclusion of ^xaftdicapped'individuals as co-workers. In 
order to rectify this situatiori, the work environment must 
be carefully analyzed and a plan must be prepared to 
address potential' problem's.' 

The general populace often hoi ds stereot ypes of the 
characteristics and^'potential oif the^retarded which are 
reelected by the .competitive labor force. 'These 
stereotypes can be dispelled through discussions v^^ith 
special educators working as community-based trainers 
and through meeting handicapped pers^ons. Due to a lack 



interactions between co-wbrkers might become strained. 
Nonhandi capped co-workers might reject or* be overly 
solicitous toward the^handi capped worker. Both* responses 
can havfr deleterioUs^effects. "The feommunity trainer can 
act $s a. model to demonstratfe^ appropriiste methods of 
Interacting with the tiandi?^pped Worker. Finally^ the 
nonhandi capped worker mifgbt exhibit morale problems by 
perceiving, his or her j^^b "demeaned" by the handicapped 
woi:l<er ^. {Chaffin^ * Smith, (c Haring, Note ^). 
Unfortunately, some peo()le. iflay equate intelligence with 
the v^ue of'-ari LnfdivWukl. Thus, they feel that if a 
retarded person is capable of performing a particular job, 
then thejob is not worth do|ng. Co-workers who feel this, 
"way musi bp made to understand the 8ifference between a 
person's intelligence abd his worth as ^ individual. 
Understanding and ^actrepting this distinction implies a 
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jno<^^icatidn in a pe^spn's values. Changing these values 
requires conscientipu*. and contlJ:iued efforts on .tlie' part 
of the community.-bas^rf;trainfer. ^ ^ 

Finely ,10 trinsic to t;,he^ success of any vocational training 
and placement program < is the availability 'and 
accessibility " pf a . comprehe/isive com;n unity-based 
support system* The present' Arrangement, in which many 
different agencies, each <vith its own established history 
and guidelines, and .feach with/its own jargon arxj goals, 
must be ♦reorganized and' mrilded into d single unified 
body. 'The* 1977 interagency agreement * entered, into, 
between the Office <5f Education and the Rehabilitation 
Services^ Administration to' /plan and implement 
cooperative vocational training efforts on behalf pf the 
handicapped, "has provided impetus for states to establish 
systems lor jointly providing services to handicapped 
students and fpr encouragirig cooperative activities at the 
local level*; (i^azeghj & Davis, 1979). jn addition, the 
reorganization which resulted when the Department of 
Education was "estabfisjied represents another major step 
toward this goal* ^However, interagency agreements and 
reorganizations provide only/ partial solutions. 
Professionals at all levels must work together to imptwe 
the opportunities offered to the^handicappied and to asSijre 
that these, opportunities utilize, the best practices 
available ^d occur in the mostf natural, feast restrictive^ 
envFronmerits possible^ ' ' ^ 

4n order to be Successfully maintained in the community, 
the handicapped individual ?fcquires a network of support 
services 'for a wide range of corjmunity, vocational,^ 
domestic and recreational needs <BeJrhore & Brown, 197S). 
For example^ the individual may require assistance in 
managing ^his or her personal finances, including social 
security *and^ medicaid payments,, budgeting and banking 
his or her paycheck or Avoiding an unscrupulous business 
deal. Similarly, the individual ^ay require assistance in 
areas of health care^ such as personal hygien^l-skills, or 
differentiating between sickness and heilthf. /These are 
but two areas of daily livftig in which the modefately and 

- . ' 10 
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severely retarded may require assistance. Without the\ 
necessary support systems to meet community, domestic > 
and recreational needs, the vocational 'success of the" 
'individual Will be .meaningless. ^ . 

Obviously, the needs of the adult retarded are too great ' 
and |oo complex ior one individual or one discipline- to - 
manage, and, thus, comprehensive systematic planning is 
required^ to meet these Tieeds (Sontag, Burke, & York, 
1973; Wehman & McLaughlin, 4980)* Special educators * 
can -contr-ibute to comprehensive service delivery in a 
number of ways. First, special educators should continue 
to develop, evaluate and refine .etfecUve and efficient 
skill training and behavior management programs* Their 
experience and expertise developed through years of 
working with severely handicapped children can be 
mtHlified and applied to " the needs of the older 
handicapped. Second, special educators should participate 
in ' interdisciplinary efforts ^ towards developing 
comprehensive habilitative programs; BotU PL 9^^-14? 
and PL 93-112 mandate that individual programs be 
' developed and imj^emented by planning teams. Hence, all 
* disciplines with responsibilities tojvard the" handicapped 
must leSrn to work together* A comprehensive servite 
delivery system mandates mutu^ cooperation and mutual 
respect between professionals* . - - 

Finally, and perhaps mo^t importantly, special 6duc^brs 
can ' contribute to a comprehensive service delivery 
system by developing, ^ in, conjunction with other 
disciplines, a smooth transition from the public school to 
( those agencies ch,arge?d with the respoinsibility of 
providftig services tp adult handicapped (Vogeisberg, 
Williams, {c Friedl, 1980). All too often indlvidual*s 
records are closed when he or She leaves the public school 
system. Thus, adult service agencies cannot benefit from 
previous experience. They must start anew — which may 
result^ in a duplication in tr^aining effort, or, worse, the 
repetition of previous unsuccessful techniques. > By 
establishing a two-way communicatidn link ; between 
public schools And adult service providers, both parties 
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benefit. As stated previously, the adult service provider 
can continue habUitative programs initiated in the pubHc 
school* !n addition, the special educator receives a more 
realistic picture of the actual requirements oi a 
successful community placement. 
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History of Vocational Habilitation of the 
Handicapped 

Cheryl L. Hansen 



It is oftert 'ffelpful to explore one's history for the 
perspectji^e that resujts. The findings of such 
explorations can be used to measure the distance society 
has traveled toward providing a full range of services itr 
the handicapped. They also serve as a reminder of the 
distance left to travel, Examination of our roots 
(vocationally speaking) is useful for identifying successful 
and unsuccessful * strategies intended to enhance 
vocational opportunities forthe handicapped. Hopefully, 
by studying previous strategies, past mistakes can be 
avoided. Finally, historical - research illuminates the 
struggles of the many brave and daring- vocational- 
predecessors upon whose shoulders we stand today. 

The history of vocational habilitation of the handicapped 
is shared by m^ny disciplines. Each has contributed to our 
present level of progress and to our present problems. 
The contributions of vocational education, rehabilitation, 
guidance and psychology .have been blended ylth the 
accomplishments of special education and * the 
perseverance of parents. ^ These three major groqps, 
vocational education, special .education %nd parents are 
now mandated to work together on behalf of the 
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handicapped. Their mutuaJ interest was officiaJiy 
recognized when the newly established Department of 
Education combinecl the areas of vocationaJ rehabilitation 
and speciaJ education. The ramificatioQ? of this union are 
as yet unclear; however, increased mutuaJ understanding 
may result if the rcfots of each discipline are recognized 
and appreciated. It is hoped that this chapter ^will 
contribute to that understanding. 



COMMON THREADS 



Whilp the history of vocationaJ attention toward the needs 
of the handicappeti can be traced to ancient Egypt, it is 
more commonly believed to have begun in 178^ when 
VaJentin Hauy opened a workshop and training school for 
the blind in Paris (see Table 1). During the intervening 
200 * yea;rs many things have changed, others have 
remained the samej The firsts workshops served the blind, 
later workshops opened for the poor and indigent. After 
the .industrial revolution, interest in rehabilitation 
extended to the victims of industrial accidents. Then 
came^ World War 1 and the returning disabled war 
veterans. These heroes needed retraining to resume their 
proper role in society* It was not until the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, however, that the severely handicapped were 
finally recogni2ed as merhbers'of society capable of being 
other than "inconsequential producers" and deserving -of 
vocational training (Laski, 1979)* 

Regardless of the disability group in question, certain 
common threads are apparent in the development of 
training programs. All vocational' habiiitation "programs 
are 4>a5ed on the premise that V work is good/' Work 
allows a[i individual to be self-sufficient-. It is essential 
for developing a healthy, positive self-concept- It also 
provides a valued social Outlet for peof^le. Historically, 
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TABLE I 

LANDMARKS IN VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNmES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



8^0 BX« Ma»eur3' Guild^^Eganized in Japan 

1762 A,D, Rousseau publish^ Em tie ^ ^ 4 
1 776 A,D, America establishes its independence 
1784 A,D* Valentin Hawy establishes first school and workshop^for the 
, blind in Paris 

1837 A*D* First American Workshop opened by Samuel Gridlfy t^we in 
Massachusetts 

1908 A*D* Vocational Psychology borfi as Parson's publishes Choosing a 

y^atifti * 
191^ A.O. Goodwill Industries is established in Brooklyn^ New York 

1917 A*D* ' Smiih-Hughes Law estabUfthes the Federal Board of 

Vocational Education 

1918 A,D,, Smith-Sears Act authorizes vocational rehabilitation ol 

disabled veterans 

1920 A,0, Smith-Fess Act (National RehabilitaUon Act) extends 

rehabilitation to industrial victims 
1936 A.O, Randolph-Sheppard Law permits blind to operate vending 

\^ ' stands in Federal buildings 

195S A,D* W^er 0*Day Act requires government to purchase certain^ 

items from the blind - ' 

1938 A,0. Fair Labor Standards Act permits wage and benefit 

discrimination against disabled 

1939 A.O, Social Security Amendments allow sheltered workshops 
1943 A.O, Vocational Amendments expand definition of appropriate 

Vehabilitation services 
1952 A,D* United Cerebral Palsy establishes workshop in Seattle^ 
Washington 

19^4 A.O. Vocational Amendments authorize funds for workshop 
construction 

195* A*D* Supreme Court rules on Brown vs* Board of Education 

1965 A,D* Vocational tehabilltation ' Act Amendments extend 

evaluation period 

1966 A-D* Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments allow Work 

Aaivitle* Centers 

1968 Ai>. Vocational Education Amendments call spedal/Bttenticn to 
the mt^n ^l v retarded . '1 

1971 A*D, WagperObay Aa amended to extend preferential 
treatment to alt disabled 

1973 A.0, Rehabilitation Aa revolutionalizes services for handicapped, 

197^A,D. Education for AH Handicapped Children Act (PL 90- U2) 
* passes 

1980 A.O. Department of Education established. Offices ^f Special^ 
Education and Rehabiirtatlon Services joined 
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vocational training for the working class was necessary t6 
develop skills with which they could earn their livelihood. 
In contrast, handcrafts and industrial arts were commonly 
reoommepded as a means to promote health for upper 
class youth. ^ ^ . ^ 

Another common thread lies in ihe effect of society's 
perceptions toward the handicapped. Ross^ (19^1) 
postulates \hree major phases in societ/s perception of 
and treatment toward the blind. The first phase, called 
"the primitive period,'* is one in which the disabled are 
regarded as Jiabiljtjes; their status is negligible' ^nd 
prospects dim. This phase is followed by* "the ^ 
humanitarian period**^ in which the disabled are granted 
tfie right to live but are considered wards of society^ The 
firtat phase, **the social integration period,*' occurs when 
the disabled are finally regarded as full-fledged members 

^ of society. Throughout our history it appears that, **oniy 
the victims of problems for which remedies were known 
or anticipated have been treated sympathetically" 
(Strauss, in Safillos-Rothschild, 1970, p. 8). As will be 
shown, until very recently the severely handicapped were 
denied vocational habilitation op*^portunities. Th^ current^ 

. trend toward increased vocational opportunities for tRe 
handicapped is a^ function^ of changes in society^s 
perceptions rather than changes in the capabilities of the 
handicapped.' 

Once socie^ty perceives the handicappfe'd as capable of 
contributing in a meaningful iashion, reasons are found to 
support* efforts in their behalf. Hence, individuals ; 
interested in working with the population emerge and* 
monies, first locally', then nationally, are authorized to 
jdeveiop and support training programs. The^ programs 
are usually advocated in the belief that they a^eethically 
proper and economically desirable. ^For examole, one 
major argument for vocational rehabijitation has aIv?S^s 
been to reduce the welfare rolls (Safilios-Rothschild, 
1970). Anderson (i 926) advocated industrial* schools for 
poor children to relieve taxpayers of the burden of 
. maintaining them. Crime reduction is another frequently 
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rnfentioned benefit of vocational training, \iphn Rus*(in, a 
leader in the arts and crafts movement in the early I800*s 
is\quoted as saying, "The real and 'noblest function of 
labor is to prevent crime" (Anderson, 1926, I26J. 

Once vocational training is determined \p be the right and 
proper - activity^^ for the disab|e<3, the search for 
afiproprrate occupations begins. The belief jthat a pco^r 
jnatch exists between an individual and his or her job is^a 
direct result of the credence given to vocational 
psych<iiogists in the early twentieth century. Educators 
bdieved they could develop scientific,, objective methods 
'for evaluating and predicting vocational aptitudes. They 
^ took the position that **in the world of humdn action, we 
must learn to select the right man, to educate hiQi and to 
fit him to his exact task*! (Kelleir k Vitel^* 1937,* p. 292)- 
Naturally, intelligence was the \<ey^ to determining a 
persorfs best-suited Vocation. Unfortufnately, intelligence 
scores served more often to deny admittance to 
occupations rather than to increase opportunities. The 
resulting ^ discrimination weighed heavily on the 
handicapped. ■ ^ . - ' ^ 

SineqC their^ im^eption, sheltered workshop staff were 
charged with responsibility to provide vocational training 
for the handicapped. They viewed thenr>elv$s as schools 
for. training, not as employers? Their stated goal was to 
prepare their clients for*competitive employment. Thus, 
they viewed themselvei as interim facilities which would 
alio,w clients to develop and practice their skills until they 
«Quld be placed competitively into employment. This goal 
was repeatedly thwarted, and time after time these 
worksl^bps became long-term employers. ' - . . ^ 

Early schoolmasters, such as Samuel Gridley Howe, were 
overly optimistic. They were jconfidfent that their 
students need only demonstrate their* mastery of 
industrial tasks" fo be accepted by competitfve employers 
^ and to become self-supporting. These beliefs were soon 
*dashed. ^Similarly, in the 1950*s, a majority of sheltered 
workshops professed the aim of J)filping .as many as- 
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possible to return to regujar in^dustry despite the fact that 
only one workshop out of U oflered vocational training of 
other than an elementary manual character (tenBroek k 
Matson, 1959). Unfortunately, conditions are little 
changed today. " , 

Not only are habilitation goals thwarted, but programs for 
the disabled have ^Jso continuously suffered from 
financial problems throughout their existence. Although 
these pVoblems result from many different factors, one 
'common difficulty has been the, workshops' struggle to 
accommodate their dual identity. Training programs^ffor 
the disabled, notably workshops, function botK as 
charitable treatment programs and as businesses. As , 
charities, their first obligation is to the well-being of 
their 'Clients; however, as businesses, they are committed 
to making money.. While pot iireconcilable,;^ these 
diifejrent goals cause a^inistrators a" great deal ^of 
difficulty. Consequ^tly, neither goal is trujy attained. 
The unfortunate resujt of the conflict caused by this dual 
identity is often detrimental to the client's. Rather than 
realize their potential as contributing, f uil-^fledged 
members of society, the disabled are once again relegated 
to the stance of "wards of society" or "inconseqlkential 
producers.^' . ^ r 

By far the most^common thread throughout the entire 
history of- vocational habiiitation is optimism^ With the 
notable ^except ion of It^rji, nearty all previous writers and 
♦obsecvers of the^handicapped have been optimistic. They 
all have stated that conditions were much improved ai\d 
that the end (i.e., the .perfect solution) was neat*. jLike 
General Westmoreland, they reported "light at the end of 
the tunnel." After 200 years, of vocational training for 
the handicapped, the light appears to be brighter, but its 
nearness shoald. continue to be questioned. 
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THE PRIMmVE PERIOD - 

'A 

'^'The primitive period" of treatment toward the severely 
handicap ped/'llas extended throughout most of written 
history.\ Iprae^ed, persons with any type 'of disability were 
historicafly considered liabilities to society. The terms 
"disabljM^ £id "severely handiCapped'% however^ have 

^ undergorie^ number 5{ inter pre tat ij6ps throughout the 
centuries. Prior to the industrial revolution, the standard 

4 of ^fnent^l^^ompetency was much lower than it is 
presently. Thus, those with mild learning and sensory 

^ handicaps were not considered a liability because they 
went undetected. The severely handicapped (those who 
survived :at all) were either hidden or ostracized. A few 
obviously handicapped individuals, notably blind persons of 
exceptional intelligence, were accepted irfto society. 
Indeed, the blind, population has always had the most 
effective and> potent lobby of any disability group (LaVor, 

* t980). - ^ , 

Music was the Earliest occupation available to the blind. 
Early Egyptian hieroglyphic symbol^ depict blind 
musicians. \t\ China, the blind were trained as^ fortune 
tellers, whiles in Japan the masseuse guilds were reserved 
for blind persons as early as 850 A.D. {French, 'l932). 
Even though *there have always been Jncjividual successes 
among blin*d persons, competence was not attributed ^o 
the blind as a class. * The basic reason was that while the 
blind were capable of learning vocational skills; they^ere 
considered less capable than the sighted.. According to 
French (1932), the prevalent attitude wa^i^vhat the mT\i^ 
m^y be able fo do well, the seeing can do better" (pi 19&). 

In 178* Valentin Hauy established the first schbolt and 
workshop for the blind in Paris. This school, which 
preceded Itard's work with the wild boy of Avyron by 
about ^0 years, was designed to provide skill training with 
the goal of competitive employment. Hauy succeeded in 
accomplishing the first objective (skill training), but not 
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the second (competitive. ^employment). Indeed^ many of 
the tasks taught. irj^HauVs School have persisted to the 
present day. For example, the first jobs taught to girls 
were weaving" apd knitting, woven girths^ slippers, socks 
and catgut whips. ^ Boys learned to weave cane chairs and 
make baskets. ■/ , 

A few years later^ in 1791^ Henry .Dannet opened the 
$chool of instruction* for th^ Indigent Blind in Liverpool, 
England (OberTnann^ 196^5). Training in musit and 
mechanical ^rts was provijded. This school was supported 
by special coliections^at churches and by the income from 
the workshops. 

During the' "nineteenthf cejTLtury nriajiy more schools were 
established in England, Scotland and Wales. These schools 
were primajrily btended for the blind and deaf ^ith the 
main emphasis on yoqational training and workshop 
production. During this iirr^e some , iltiproVements were 
noted ip the care arid training of ' mentally retarded^ 
epileptic^ and crippled children and adults. Educators 
were beginning to realize that these handicapped persons 
could not be expected to'cc^mpete in an industrial society 
unless they received * §[>^ciat- ediitation and special 
vocational training. ' " 

Interest was also, growing [t\ providing training for the 
poor and crippled. Leibnitz (16*6-1716) advocated trade 
schools for those boys potiitted by nature or intelligente 
for^regiflar schools. ' Indeed^ Jthe'indt^striajf revolution was 
a major factqc ifi the movement for, school education in 

the Industries (Ander^on^ 1926). , / 

^ »* - _ " 

In the colonral United States^ the ettiphasis was on mere' 
existence. c6|oms|;s had little time or inclination to 
concern thems^lvls . with the disabled. Poor Laws^ 
patterned after those^of England^ were established* These 
laws did not ^procnote- the restoration of the disabled to 
productive worl^l any communities merjely "warned out** 
their destitute atid disabled— thereby resolving the 
problem by fenJoving it. Mentally ill and retarded persons' 
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were frequently placed in tiny, celi-like, unheated 
structures and maintained like dogs in a kennel- Other 
comnninities solved their problems t>y "auctioning off" the 
depend^t persorl*to the highest Bidder, who was free to 
extract such services as the victim was able to give 
during the period of retention and suppoft (Obermartn, 
19651 

Mentally retardefl children in this country were among the^ 
la^t ^0 worked with and helped to adjust socially and 
vocationally. Facilities for the care an(j treatment oi the 
retarfled were not established in the United Spates until 
the^middle 1800's; however, almost from the beginning the 
emphasis in these institutions was on vocational 
habitation. * , ■ , 



THE HUMANITARIAN PERIOD 



The^hiJtory of efforts at vocational habilitation. of the 
handi<apppd is irrevocably entwined with the history of 
sheltered workshops. 'Workshops were originally intended 
to enable ^he handicapped to work and to acquire the 
benefits of .work <Nelson, 1971). The label "sheltered" 
implied - a segregated " retreat of noncompetitive 
employment. Although noncompetitive in nature, they 
were intended to provide short-term rather than long- 
term employments Indeed early Elizabethan workhouses 
J^ere deliberately made 'as' disagreable as possible and 
w^ages^were kept barely above starvation to encourage 
inmates to leave (tenBroek & Matson, 1959). 

The- first .American sheltered workshop for, the 
handicapped ^was established by Samuel Gridley Howe in 
1837 at the Massachusetts Asvlum for the Blind (later 
known as the Perkins Institute). According to Howe (in 
Koestier, 1976) this "separate Work department" was not 
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established on capitalistic principles. Rather, "it must be 
a pecuniary loss at the outset, it is wholly for the benefit 
of the individuals who work in it" (p. 209). Typical jobs in 
the Perkins workshop inc/yded manufacturing mattresse^, 
cushions, pillows, brushes^rooms, chair bottor^is and 
floor mStts* 

While the workshop was viewfed ar an alternative to 
competitive employment for those clients unable to 
secure employment dOe to lack of jobs, its major goal was 
to place clients into competitive employment. 
Unfortunately, this goal was never realized. Nelson 
Ua^) cites three reasons for this lack^of success: 1) 
SSits were not" trained in jobs ^that inda^tfy desired, 2) 
the blind cou|d*aot adjust to industry without help, and 3) 
industry just was not ready to accept blind workers. 

Other institutions followed FfowVs example. The majority 
of these efforts at establishing' workshops were found in 
lunatic asylums and in hospitals such as the Pennsylvania 
^Hospital near Philadfelphia, where the mentally retarded 
a^fitinued to be delegated. In 1S^5 Amarich Brigham (in 
Oberman; 1965), Superintendent of the Utica New York 
tate Lunatic Asylum, observed that 

we are of the ppinion that much may be done for 
^ their " (the mentally retarded's) improvement and 
comfort; that many, instead of^^being a burden and 
expense to the community, may be so improved as 
to engage in 'usf^ful employments and support 
^ themselvesj and also to participate in the 
enjoyments of society (p. 79). 

Education and habilitation of the retarded and otherv^se 
handicapped was enthusiastically undertaken in the mid^ 
and late ISOO's^ spurred undoubtedly by the success and 

•emhusiasm of.^Seguin and Howe. For example, in 1S93 
The Industrial School for Crippled and Deformed Children 
was established in Boston as the first American school for 

* crippled children, ^The objective of this school was to 
train clients in the skills necessary for them to m)(ke a- 
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livings Religious organizations also became involved in 
vocational rehabilitation- These groups, which include St- 
Vincent de Paul, Salvation Army, Volunteers of' America, 
and Goodwill Industries, were essentially interested in 
helping the poor and indigent. In recent years, however, 
their scope has broadened to include services to persons 
f with a wide range pf handicapping conditibns- 

Despite these encouraging developments, enthusiasm 
diminished and support dwindled as instant cures among 
the retarded failed to occur. Pessimism turned to alarm 
as eugenicists begaa to' release data indicating the 'moral 
degeneracy of the feeble minded- The eugenics 
movement, which reached its peak in this country during 
the I920*s, fostered the notion that intelligence Is 
hereditary and therefore the attempt to train individuals 
with low Intelligence was felt to be useless. Indeed, the 
handicapped were called a menace to society— breeders of 
criminality and deg^neh^cy (Davies, 1930). The final 
solution to the problem of the handicapped was believed 
to include segregation and Sterilisation. Strange- as it 
*may seen?, it was during the beginning of this period that 
circumstances were ripe and actions were underway to 
transform the - retarded ' into their current 
metamorphosis--as accepted membefrs of society^ 



TOWARD SOCIAL INTEGRATION 



World^ War U ^JI wars,'brought the people 

' of the United States together. The toll extracted by the 
war was ^tremendous, but for the first time in history it 
was not total. Due to advances in medical technolbgy and 
changing tactics of -modern day warfare^ 'many men 
returned home, men who previously would have died on 
' the battlefield. In the spirit of patriotism and as a thank 
you to the returning heroes, the Smith-Sears A^ for the 
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vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans was passed 
in"l918- Although^ there was no real worl^g relationship. 
' with sheltered workshops, for the. first time the 
government assumed ^ responsibilit/ for* the vocational 
.rehabilitation of the disabled- This act, along with the 
Smith-Hughes Law of 19l7 and the National 
Rehabilitation Act of ■ 1920, was the work *of one 
man — Senator Hoke Smith. 

) 

Senator-Smith served only seven yeafs in the Senate, but 
those years were remarkable for the number of education ^ 
bills he sponsored. A. staunch friend of vq^ational 
edqcation. Smith was responsible. for the establishment of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation ,programs for the disabled. - Smith fought- 
against established prejudices to* press for his legislation. 
An example of these prejudices is tjie comment of Senator 
Sherman of Illinois: "After a man has reached the period 
when, he has hardened down into what he is in this world, 
^ do you think you can make over the broken insfrument, 
• * the failure of life? ... Let such failures go to the 
pocrf^house" (tenBroek & Matson, 1959, p. 16*). 

Early ^vocatlonal rehabilitation workers accepted the 
challenge to mal^ over broken instruments. They saw 
their job as returnin^^ clients ta the work force. , Th^y^ 
abided by harcf-headed business principles and selected 
and worked with those .individuals with whom there was 
the greatest possibility of success.". 

Another far*reaching event took place in 1920, when 
veterans with service-related disabilities in New York 
. City wer^ given preference in securing strategic locations 
for newspaper stands.. Second preference for .these 
positions was given to the blind. Thus the precedent of ' 
preferential treatment of the disabled was established. 

• Interest in and programs for the blind knd disabled lagged 
as the cpuntry struggled through the depression years- 
Everyone was in "the same boat. Few well-bodied people 
' aisd fewer disab^d had jobs. During this4)eriod, however. 
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preferential *'tfeatment of the disabled was^ given 
additional' support. The Randolf-Sheppard Law of 1936 
gave the blind a monopoly to operate vending stan<is in 
Federal office buildings. The Wagner O'Day Act passed in 
1938, and required the government to purchase various 
supply items' made by workshops for the blind (the most 
frequently produced commodities ^er^ brooms and mops). 
Thus, a constant source of contract work and a built-in 
national small business for the blind was assured. 
Unfortunately for other handicapped persons, urttU 1971, 
when the Wagnei; O'Day Act was amended, it excluded 
non-profit workshops which served mainly sighted workers 
and, more importantly, excluded those which served 
persons with other tyjies of disabilities. 

That same year another piece oi^ legislation affecting the 
handicapped was passed. That act had deleterious effects 
on the employees of sheltered workshops. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 effectively denied handicapped the 
^nefits normally accrued by regular workers through 
allowing a partial exemption from the minimonr-wage for 
handicapped individuals wNd were not capable of normal 
producljivity (U*S. Department of Labor, Note 1); 
Although the reasoning for this exemption was based on 
the belief that workshops were charitable organizations, 
the act has proofed to be immensely unfair to the 
handicapped. ^ 

The next year, 1939, marked the passage of the Social 
Security Amendments. These amendments permitted 
training of severely disabled- pereons for homebound or 
sheltered workshop employment. These progr^s were to 
be operated separately frorp the regular rehabilitation 
services in each state and wer^ offered only to* those 
statcJs which maintained reasonably adequate programs 
for more promising candidates. As a result of the Social 
Security Amendments, parents became interested i,n 
establishing workshops for their mentally retarded adults 
living at home. RehabiUtationVorkers, however, did not 
consider mentally retarded adults to be reasonable 
candidates, and excluded them from service. The time 
was not ready for social integration. ^ 
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The second .world war brol«^out. Manpower needs were so 
severe that many retarded* persons were released from 
institutions to serve in the armed forces or. to work in 
factories (Rosen, Clark & KivitzJ 1976). These individuals 
belied the notion that the retarded were unsafe to mingle 
in society and that they ^yere unsuitable for employment. 

Once again, the returning wari veterans proved to be a 
boon for all handicapped persons because, **for the first 
time (i*e., after World ^jfar n)> thousands of Employers 
were learning that abitity was what they were seeking in 
their worker and that disability ne^d not be a bar to 
successful p^ormance" (Obermann, 1965, 289). A 
greatly expanabd definition of ap'proflriate rehabilitation 
services resulted from the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments M 19*3* Now any service^ necessary to 
render a disabled individual fit Jto engage in a 
remunerative occupation were acceptable. 

Treatment of the mentally retarded also improved as a 
result of this legislation. For the fir^t time the fnentally 
ill and mentally retarded Vould** be accepted as 
rehabilitation clients* Previously, these two groups were 
excluded, as unsuitable. Postwar years, unfortunately, 
found the emphasis in rehabilitation on body counts and 
cost effectiveness. The goal was to place the most 
persons into the most jobs at the least cost to the public. 
The result was a tendency to accept people with simple 
rehabilitation problems and to ignore the severely 
disabled, including the retarded. 

On another front. The National Ir^iustries for the Blind 
(nib) became increasingly active during the 19ft0*s. The 
NIB was originally established to provide technical 
assistance, to workshops for the bliad (U. S. Department of 
Labor, Note 1). Spurred on by the ideal? expressed bfy the 
Wagner 0*Day Act and caught ^up in .the spirit of 
patriotism brought on by war, the NIB began to expand* 
During this period,' sheltered workshops solicited jobs 
from national chain stores and industrial customers. 
Another expansion occurred when door-to-door sales 
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teams were formed to peddle workshop pioducts. Thus, 
big business was finallV coming to the sheltered workshop. 
The blind at least, were beginning to be Socially 
integrated. Their workshops were beginning to compete 
with other factories in the marketplace* ^ost other 
workshops, however, retained the missionfe) of social 
service or charity. Work continued to be considered as 
therapy for people who could never realistically support 
themselves. 

The 1950's werfi* relatively quiet, lejgislatively speaking. 
The only legislation of note occurred in 195* when the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act was again amended.^ With 
these amendments, federally funded research and 
demonstr^ion projjBCts were, authorized. This legislation, 
probably more than any other pifece of legislation in the 
previous ^^0 years, spurred the growth of workshops for 
the mentally retarded. Prior to its passage in 195*, six 
workshops for the retarded were operating in the United 
States. Sy 1957, this number had exploded to 108 
workshops. In the first ten years following the passage of 
theJ95* Amendments, 151 grants were made to programs 
for the>mentally retarded (Nelson, 1971).. It must be 
noted, "however, that these grants only provided start-up 
monies, and it was up to the individual stales to provide 
permanent (albeit partial) support for workshops, 
♦ ' 

Parents must receive the majority of the credit for 
^establishing and administering the first workshops 
expressly for the mentally retarded. In the early 1930's, 



palsied attempted unsucessfuUy to enter their children in 
vocational education and vocational rehabilitation 
programs. Although these programs claimed to help the 
handicappe^, the parents found that their children were 
rejected. Such rejection was not entirely unexpected. 
Previously, these parents had banded together to provide 
educational programs for their progeny who had been 
rejected by the public schools. " ^ ^ 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Act was revised in the mid- 
forties to permit services to mentally retarded persons by 
state rehabilitation agencies; however, little impact was 
felt in, workshops. During the 1950's pa|^nts oiKanized 
programs through their local associalionsNfor Retarded 
Citizens (NARC) and United Cenebral Palsy .(bCEJ groups^ 
to provide services for their adult handicapped. Many of 
these programs eventually developed into sheltered 

. workshops (U. S. Department of Labor, Note 1). 

* 

NARC workshops exhibited much gres^ter variability in 
objectives and services, than other workshops, due 
primarily to the range of needs evidenced by the mentally 
retarded clients for social, recreational and daily living as 
welKas fqr vocational training. Because parents operated 
many of the early workshops, they were viewed as 
extensions of school programs; hence academic arid social 
skills were emphasized. According to Nelson (l97l), "The 
purpose of the work was to develop s6cial skills, to 
provide recreation, or to occupy -enrollees when the^^re 
not l?eing taught needed living skills" (p.y 327). 
Unfortunately, this attitude js still apparent today in 
marly workshops and work activityJtenters. 

Two additional trends emerged during the 1950's. These 
were 0n*the-job training (OJT) and public school 
vocational /training programs. Although OJT has always 
been a part of vocational rehabilitation programs, large 
scale use of this technique was not attempted AJntil the 
late 1950's. The prototype fojr OJT can be attributed to 
Joseph Clunk, who perfectefi practical, demonstration 
methods for convincing employers to hire blind workers, 
during the 1930's (Koestler, 1976), Clunk used three 
techniques* First, hte demonstrated that the blind could 
perform certain jobs by forming a cadre of successfully 
placed blind workers *to be exhibited as "tokens," This 
technique was used previously by Howe to raise money for 
his ^choot at the Perkins Ins^tute. The vaudevillian 
^I^Ks of these side shows were ^thought to be less 
iflJPrtant than the results. The second technique u^ed by 
Clunk was to have potential employers simulate blindness 
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while completing certain tasks* When the employers 
fotjnd that they could perform a task while simulating 
blindness, they were often more willing to hire the blind, 
X;;iunk's third technique was to provide OJT through trial 
placements. In this instance, he accompanied the blind 
person to the job and trai^^ed him in the^required tasks* 
After that person demonstrated success on the job, Clunk 
discontinued his assistance and, hopefully, the individual 
was hired on a permanent basis. 

On-the-job training .was applied to the handicapped in the 
late 1950's by the Milwaukee Jewish Educational 
Vocational Service (JEVS) as the basis of a derrfonstration 
and €LValuation work experience program* Other examples 
of OJT have included training meprtally retarded in forest 
service and in mairitenance^ork (Nelson, 1971). 

A second vocational trend for the handicapped was 
evident in the public schools in the fifties. By 1960, few 
public schools had workshops operated by special - 
education programs. Some ol these were bootleg 
operations in which the class sold products made in-house* 
Others, such as the Whittier Shop for Cerebral Ralsied and 
the Santa Cruz Shop for the mentally retarded established 
paid workshops in public schools. La Grange Illinois, 
another forerunner of public school interest in workshop 
programs, established ^ workshop operated 'by special 
location which provided services to students 21 years old 
and under (Nelson, 1971). 

John F, Kennedy brought concern for the problems of 
mental retacdation into the forefront of American 
consciousness. Vocational Rehabilitation began 
developing speciSJ project! and program goals with the 
retarded in mind (Dean^ 1972). The President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped was 
established and the Mental Retardation FaciUties and , 
Community Mental Health Centers Construction Act of 
1963 was^ passed. This act, which was largely due to the 
effort of concerned parents and professionals, provided 
federal assistance for establishing shel^red workshops for 
mentally retarded persons. 
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The Vocational Education Act of 1963 passed, 
followed by the Vocational Education Ameodments of 
1968. The 1968 Amendments r*equired that' at least 10% 
of all vocational education money be set aside to include 
physically^ jnentally and emotionally handicapped in 
special vocational education programs and .services, 
.thereby mandating Vocational education for ail the 
handicapped. ^ 

In 1965^ the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was amended 
once again — furth^ benefiting the handicapped. One 
result of these, amendments was to extend the evaluation 
period f<»r any client to a maxicgjim of six months and up 
to 18 months for diagnostic services. The ui|imate result 
of these amendment was to spur an unprecedented 
growth in the quality and quantity of sheltered workshops. 
Through these amendments, the government also 
attempted to iniujence sheltered workshops to 
concentrate on theij original 'goals of training foV 
4 competitive employment rather than providing long-term 
employment opportunities (U. S. Department of Labor, 
Note 1). . / . 

Work activities centers- were established a5 a result of the^ 
Fair Labor StandM-ds Act Amendments of 1966. - These 
amendments also placed a statutory floor^of 50% of the 
minimum wage for people in sheltered workshops and a 
requirement for payment of wages commensurate to those 
paid nonhandicapped workers in industry. Minimum wage 
exemptions/ ht>wever, were allowed f or ■ those in work 
evaluation or training and for clients of work ^ctivity^ 
centers whose physical or mental impairment _ was so 
sevefe as to ' make their productive capacity 
Inconsequential. For the first time. Congress recojgnized 
the'need for therapeutic programs for persons with little 
productive capacity. Thus a new category of facility, the 
Work Activities Center^ was established although, 
contrary to its title^ the center was * intended for 
activities—notfor work. 
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Special attention to the problertis of' the mentally 
retarded ^ere readily apparent in the provisions of the 
1968,Vodlitional AmendrjientSv A number of mpdif ications 
in services were called for and new services allowed. 
Major provisions included demonstrations of nff^ 
techniques and jnethods, initiation of new services,, 
expansion of services to mentally retarded persons with 
special problems, training' of personnel, extension of 
services to rural and poverty areas and the establishment 
of special facilities and services for diagnosis, treatrpent 
and training or care of the mentally DCtarded. 

Another, r^otable event of 1968 was the establishment of 
the Commission on Accreditation of Rehabilitation 
Fafcilities. This co^nrjiission formalized place of 
rehabilitation centers and wockshops within th4 
rehabilitation fieid (Dean, 1972). More importantly, 
developed a procedure -for evaluating" and certifying 
workshops to ensure that they comply y/ith all federal and 
state statutes and ^at they provide the highest quality of 
services, both vocational *and therapeutic, for WiOrkshop^ 
cliehts. 

Thus, at the dose of 'the 1960's, ^when the, civif rights 
movement was at its peak and civil disobedience had 
^ increased among the populace, the government was 
heavily committed to workshops for the mentally 
i'etarded. They had assumed responsibility for vocational 
habiiitation as well as rehabilitation. The severely 
retarded and those who had been previously, excluded from 
f vocational training were now considered acceptable 
candidate^. Federal money had a three-fold effect on 
workshops. 'First, many multidi$ciplinary shc^ began to 
^ jserve l^rge numbers of moderately retarded. Second, 
^ some worltsbops for the mentally retarded began to 
* *^expand their admittance fFiteria and accept persons with 
other disabilities* Finally, parents were no longer totally 
responsible for the prc^rams offered in workshops. They 
abdicated jn favor of professional^; >^ith industrial and 
rehafellitative training. ^ ' 
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Then came the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and more than 
50 years of practice in the .reha|>Uitation fiel'd -was 
reversed. This Act affected the field of vocational 
rehabilitation as much as PL 94-142 has affected special 
education. The major provisions of the Rehabilitation Act 
efT^3 are as follows: ^ / ' * 

1. Special emphasis mu$t be placed on serving 

I and rehabilitating the severely handicapped; it 

2. ** An extensive evaluation of the vocational 

potential of persons with severe or multiple 
handicaps; must be unde^^taken to determine 

^ which program woufd b^t serve their 

^ ' disability; ' . 

* ^ ■ 

'3. A <:omprehensi>^e wriitol rehabilitation j)lan 
must be developed fortrte client^ taking Into 
account his vocational ■ potential and his 
physical and/or mental: limitations; 

4. Intensive efforts , must be made to place the 
severely handicapped in remunerative 
positions; and 

5. Extensive follow-up services must be made 
after placement to assure success of 
rehabilitation. 



^The Rehabillta^tion Act also contained a provision, Section 
504, which has had far-reacblng effects. This provision 
states; "No otherwise qualified handicapped individual In 
the United Stat^ sh&ll, solely by reason of his handicap, 
be excluded from the participation In,. tie denieij the 
benefits of, or be subjefcted to discrimination under any 
program <^ actlvfty receiving federal financial, 
assistance". ■ 

Thus, with jthe stroke of a pen, the flefd of vocational 
rehabilitation was revofutionallzed. According to Laski 
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^ (1979), "The systematic exclusion oLsevereiy handicaOTed 
from rehabilitative services on the basis that theyjiave no 
vocational potential is as unsupportive as the proposition 
that mentally retarded xhildren cannot benefit, from 
education" (p. 16), From waiting patiently at the end of 
the line, the most severely handicapped found themselves 

^pushed to the head. The Concepts of "susceptibility to 
rehabilitation" or "feasibility for rehabilitation" suddenly 
were unacceptable as standards for receiving services. 

It would not be aTi exaggeration fo' state that the 
Reh^ibilitation Act of 1973 nas had and will continue to 
have "significant im plications s|^r improving services tb 
the mentally retarded" (Brolin, 1976, p. *6), The degree 
^f impact -resulting irom this act is illustrated by the 
jocrease in population served in workshO[K. Between*1968 
and' 197/; the population of-wd^hops increased by 30096, 
.from 39,52*' to 156,<*75 persons -(Whitehead,. 1979). 
Although this growth appears impressive, Whitehead 
cautions us to note that work activity centers gr*pw by 
61*% while regular workshops grew by 8*96, Therefore, 
the increased opportunities appear to be Located in work 
activities centers with their emphasis placed on. 
^warehousing the "inconsequential producers" rather than 
in providing meaningful vocational fraining activities. 
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Howe's worksh6p at the Perkins InstitJIt, like all otfier 
workshops before and after, was foundecT Qn noble 
principles but fl^ndered on everyday practicalities. 
Howe failed to achieve his go^ of competitive 
employment for the blind not because he did not have the 
technology to teach valuable skills and not because his 
students did not have the capability to learn acceptable 
trades^ Rather, he farled because he did not provide the 
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necessary support, mechanisms wJnich would have 
increased the probabiiit)j>thaf l)is clients would enter and 
remain in c©m|>*titive erifploytnent. ' . _y 

Three major 'factors contrtbuted to the failure 6f the 
w^orkshop at -the Perkins Institute atccofding to tenBroek 
and Matson* (1959). , First/ the public had not been 
adequately prepared to receive the blinct as /:o-workers or 
employees,. Second^ no systematic placement methods 
"were devised to locate and place clients within industry'. 
Thi^d, thdre was pd attempt tc* gauge employment 
opportunities and-to traio clients for specific jobs. The 
inevitable resOlt was that the Perkins workshop became a 
long-term empiijyment .facility. Our'fear today is that 
despite legislative -sypport ^nd public interest? the fate of 
handicapped clients wiirbe" similar to th^t experienced by 
Howe's 156 o!^ars ago. Perhaps we can learn from Samud 
Gridley Howe's misfortunes! " 

According tapberman (1965), , : ^ 

The r basic ^difference between-^ th^ Vocational 
Rehabilitation Acts of 1935 and 1965 is not the 
difference in millions of, dollars in appropriations, it 
is n^t the diffeEFfence In techniques and procedures, 
it 1$ the diffen^ce in the^p^blic and professional , 
attitudes 'towards disability ^j^jowards the rights 
and patentialj^ies'ot disabled persons.(p. 266) < 

This statement is equally applicable todiy. Sin^e th^ 
establishment ^of th^lirst workshop? for 'the blind by,Haqy 
in 178^ an4 since" "thev first* federal legislation for "the 
vocational habUitation 4he disabl*?d.irt 1916, a steady 
progressiori .has, been fTicft?4 the public's acceptance of-f 
the handicapped" .s^^ ,fiiU-fledged members of society 
capable of contributing iri a meaningful fashion. , In prdec 
to ensurfe continued sup^rt for^ vocational habilitation 
efforts, the campaign 0^ public education and awareness 
must continue. _ ^ . ' 
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Concurrently, effort mist continwe to be directed toward 
developing and improving models for training and placing 
clients Tn competitive jobs. Many professionals are 
actively involved in model development, A number of 
these^ models are represented in the present volume. 
These models, however, must be .corpbined into- a 
cdmplete-*^ntiniAini of vocational training activities. 
Such a continuum might begin in the public school with 
prevocationaj classrooms intended to teach basic skills. 
The next level would be a transitional workshop in which 
public school and locdT sheltered workshop (Jrofessionals 
join forces'to Introduce the hemdicapped to remunerative 
work experiences, the third tu^d fourth levels of the 
continuum woujd provide for progressively longer work 
days and m^re difficult vocational tasks. Finally, the 
client would move to a competitive^employment site and 
the vocational trainer would retain -minimal contact 
(Hansen, Note 2)^ \Through' the conc^t of a vocational 
continuum, each ^dividual \yould be permitted to receive 
training ih the least restrictive vocational setting 
apfjropriate andjwould be allowed to progress at his or her 
own indiyidua) r^te. 

The ultimate goal for all handicapped persons sboyld be 
competitive employment and econotnic independence 

XWhitehead, 1979). This goal can oniyie achieved through 
identifying appropriate skills for training and through 
appropriate training opportunities (Mithaug (c Haring, 
1977). , This is not to advocate a return__tp the early 
twentieth century concept of "the right man'for the right 
job", !n contrast, it means that .the job market should be 
carefully analyzed and compared to the potential skills of 
the handicapped individual \ii order to identify those jobs 

. Vhich have the greatest probability of success. In this 
manner, the problem ^of training clients for jobs not 
^eded or wanted by industry t;an be alleviated. 

In conclusion, we can optimistically state that the light at 
the end of the tunnel does indeed grow, progressively 
brighter. The best advice comes from Rosen, Clark and 
Kivitz<1976): 
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Each generation painfully confronts and. somehow 
copes with the same dilemmas. Previous solutions 
no longer seem acceptable in retrospect/ The 
challenge remains, as it has always been, to advance 
our 'knowledge and understanding of mental 
retardation, to encourage* innovative efforts on 
behalf of mentally retarded citizens^ t9 distinguish 
between useful innovations and the clever packaging 
of older^ outworn policies and programs and to 
promote human . welfare for the mentally 
jdicapped no less than we would for any other 
group'lif-qji^ns (p. W^). 
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Vocalional Programming for the Severe 
and Profound in the Public Schools 

At Lynch 

Tracy R.A. Singer 



Public secondary schools in America typically provide 
youths with the opportunities to learn skills which will be 
useful in their adult lives. Some high school students may 
be preparing for college-level work} others view high 
school as a time to learn a useful vocational trade. For 
the hafidicapped learner, acquiring relevant job skills in 
high school may be the significant difference between 
successful job placement and unemployment. 

Yet the school^ have not traditionally embraced the 
responsibility to provide handicapped students >vith 
appropriate vocational skills. The more severely 
handicapped individuals have often been excluded from 
public schools altogether on the grounds that they cannot 
learn. A recent report by the National Association of the^ 
State Boards of Education (1979) claims that there is a' 
"percefvgd^ decline" in handicapped students who are 
' receiving special education, services ^t the secondary 
level and that there are "severe shortages" of teachers 
wiJth training in both special education and vocational 
education. The report goes on to note that there are 
limited .vocatio^ial education' programs, serylce delivery 
options, and funding bases for ihe handicapped. 
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The situation is more hopeful, however, than ^this report 
suggests. First, parage of such key legislation as Public 
Law 9*- 1*2, the 197ff Vocati'pn^ Education Act 
Amendments to Public Law 9*-*^2,.and Section 5p* of^ 
the Rehabilitation Act of 197TRas armed parents and 
other proponents of job training Ion the handicapped with 
the legal - power to force the schools to be more 
responsible* More is being written which advocates 
appropriate vocational education for all students in the 
public high schools- More federal and state dollars are 
being funneled ' into research, demonstration, and 
personnel preparation programs; results from those 
innovatiye programs are being widely /pubj||hed and 
replic^ed. 

Still, the severely and profoundly handicapped students^ 
have been neglected when talk turns to vocatibnal 
education* The belief still persists that these individuals 
cannot, learn even the most rudimentary jobs. Yet a 
handful of research programs has demonstrated that even 
this population can team simple assembly tasks if the 
instructor knows how to arrange the lee^rning environment 
to promote acquisition of skills. For instance. Gold (1972) 
has demonstrated that severely handicapped persons can 
learn' relatively complex assembly tasks, such as putting 
together a-^S-piece bicycle brake. 

This means that the special educator who works with 
severely handicapped ^young adults in secondary school 
job-training programs must have some sophisticated skills. 
He or Ihe must be sensitive to real and potential job 
oppor tun i ties Jn the community "and must coordinate with 
sheltered worftshop and other jSotentlal employers*** He or 
she must be^ able to work with an interdisciplinary 
educational team and must design appropriately 
sequenced programs for each student leading to eventual 
job placement. Finally, the teacher must 'be responsible 
for placinfei^ rtew clients on the job and providing 
transitional training and. support to ensure their 
adjustment' to the workshop. 
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Vocational Programming in Public School's 



Much of the research conducted on learning abilities of 
the severely and profoundly handicapped has concentrated 
on corhmunity-based speciat programs, often conducted at 
the site of the client's eventual placement. But there are 
a few public schooUbased prograrr^ in operation which 
have successfully fw^epared the severe and profound for 
sheltered workshops and similar employment. 

This paper will review the many tasks involved in 
operciting a school-based prevocational program for the 
severely and profoundly handicapped, and then discuss one 
model developed at Wilson-Pacific School in Seattle, 
Washington, 



ASSESSMENT 



Assessing the 3ob Market 



The special educator must survey the existing job market 
for his or her students and must assess student interests 
abilities before teaching can begin. Two categories 
^ i^43ft^essment are considered: job and student abilities. 

The first step in establishing any vocational preparation 
program for the severely handicapped is to accurately 
asse^ the placements which will be possible after 
training. The teacher should know about present work 
sites, the changing job market, and the possibilities of 
restructuririijg existing jobs for more severely handicapped 
employees. 

Graduates of regular vocational education programs are 
launched into thfe job market knowing that their skills 
have prepared them for a variety of related positions,' 
Thus, their teachers need not wprry about the exact 
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nature of work the students will perform on the job, nor 
need they inquire about where that job wjUl be or under 
what <;6nditi9ns the work wHfbe performed. Because the 
severely handicapped student l^ns slowly, and can be 
prepared for only a limited number^of posJlj^jo^ however, 
it is essential that the special edgcation Ijjeacher know 
what jobs will exist in the community after training so ' 
precise skills can be taught. 

This knowledge means contacting public and'^rivate 
service agencies to determine exactly what sheltered 
workshops or other programs currently accept severely 
handicapped workers. The teacher should visit each 
potential placement site to discover what work it 
performs and what the procedures are for client 
placement. He should learn answers to several questions, 
including: what entering skills or behaviors are esseotial 
for acceptance into the program; whether the work is 
presently within the learning capabilities of the severely 
handicapped; what life skills (e.g., traveling to and from 
work, etc.fcafe necessary, and what amount of supervision 
clients receive. 

^Several recent studies have surveyed workshop employers 
to discover what they demand of new employees. 
Suprisingly, the majority of supervisors want clients to 

• hav^ gooS" social skills. Grantham (1977) identified *7 
basic behaviors required for 5?uccessful client placement, 
including personal, interpersonal, and specific job skills. 
The ten most important skills identified by employers 
were all related to acceptable social behavior^. In fact, 
the first' true ^cOpaHonal skill was ranked 36th in 
importance. ' xKle 1 lists ten be[iavioral standards 

. generally considered to be survival*^sKills by Workshop 
supervisors for sheltered workshop employment (Rusch & 
Mithaug, 1980). Again, the emphasis is on personal skills 
,and good work habits, rather than on specific job-related 
functions. 

With the certain knowledge that social skills must be 
developed, the special education teacher can concentrate 
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TABLE 1 

behavkmTstandaros irr vocational survival skills^ * 

SEljECTEDfOR ENtKY BY 90% OR MORE OF SUPERVISORS 



EmpJoyees Should 6« Able To£ 

J, Participate in work environments for ^hour periods 
2. Move safely about the shop by: 

a. - Waikir^ from place to place 

bt Identifying and avoiding dangerous areas 

c* Wearing safe work clothing 
3« Work ^ntinuousJy at a job statjon for 1-2 hour period^ . 
J^,^ iWn new tasks when the supervisor explains by modeling 
5/ Come to work on an average of 5 times per we^k 
6t Correct work on a task after the second correction 
7, Want to^rk for rn6f>ey/sepse of accomplishment 

Understand work routine by not dispJaytng disruptive tehavior 

during routine program changes 
9. Continue work without dlsr-options wt^n: ^ ^ 

a. Supervisor is observing 
Fellow worker is observing 

c. Stranger is observing _ 
10. Adapt to new work envlronment^with normal l^Jt^ls of productivity 

in 1-5 days and with normal levels of contacts with supervisor in 
* 30*60 minutes. 



NOTE : From Vocational TraininR for Mentally Retarded Aduitst A 
Behavioral Approacn . *I9SQ tp> iij) by F. R- Rusch & D. &. 
Mithaug^ Reprinted with permission^ from Research Press^ 
ChampaigQjl. 
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on discovering exa^ctly how^ a particular workshjyp 
fynctior>s/ the Jands of .ta^ks performed the 
supervisor-client ratios. All of these variables wUi 
influence the secondary school training program. 

The teacher must monitor' Changing" events "in" both the 
recent literature and in the^^commurfi^ty to ensufe that 
appropriate /positions are available in the months and 
years ahead, tn'the local community, economlf, social 
and political factors may force cbanges in t(jgr number of 
w.orkshops did .the demand for particular occupations. 
Involving potential employers on. community or ^school 
task for<;|^ shouW provide *felevant input for designing 
new wiprk progrgjn^or thflfseverely handicapped and help 
them see ■whic(0;kijlls students are alrea^dy capable of 
learning, * Also7^frtf>loyers with federal government 
contracts are obligep to have affirmative action policies. 
Stereotypes of t^ie/severely^ handicapped are npt easily 
dispelled, but the number of 'enf|)lo)TOerit settings for 
them is increasing as is the varjety of occupations within 
their peach. ' * , 

Assessing Student Abilities ■"'^ 

Once the special education teKRer has assessed ^he 
po^tential 'j<5b nfacket, he or sw^ust attempt to match 
those occupations mth st^iW*^ inter^ts ar\d aptitudes. 
Although most studenj[S<Mi(f be ndn^verbal or will have' 
/such, limited com^^iTOratioiV* skills that they cannot 
express an opmutf>4garding vocational.* choice^ it remains 
importa nt^^^^tf %ttempt tQpdispJver what activities the 
studerjJi^ffRes best. * Finding satisfying vocation is 
import^nf for. everyoriej like othpr students,^ the 
handicapped leafn^r will work bettfer and longer on 
enjoyable ta3ks, parents should also ,be consulted 
regarding their de^es ,fg£^e e^^^tual career of their 
child. For examplje, ir j|^nts stIihnuolJsly object to 
training ^for janitorial" work, tfien me teachgr should 

■■'i : " ■ r . 
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conside^shat occupation as a less successful program 
option fdr the student, . * * " 

\ ' 

Of course, sttnient aptitude is of more import than 
student ' interest; thus a \tudent with severe motor 
impairment will not l?e a/ good candidate for a iood 
service worker program, Crowner (1977) identified three 
, variables that should influence assessment* §tudent age, 
ability, ^d need. The older the individual, the less time 
* there will be to provide s<^hool-based training; hence, 
more emphasis is needed ctft learning specific iccupatiorial 
' ijobs. The student's ability will determiJi the netting irt^ 
which the assessments will occur, ^vHf ^ 
home, at school, or ip a workshop ' MRng. , Individual 
needs will also dictate the assessment oBc^me, because a 
student may have behavioral or othec problems which will 
impact the eventual Job site. Fpr instance, severe visual 
impairment will litnit the situations open to a student 
unless adaptations are considered* 

One of th^ most effectiVe ways tb determine' how a 
student, will perform certain jobs is ttrexpose him to ^ 
several occupations during the assessment phas^. The 
.sijjiplept rflethod is to t^ke the student to workshops, to 
stfcw films and pictures, and to discuss different jobs. 
This helps the student become aware of options; but since 
the student is rarely engaged in trying out the jobs, the 
teadier cannot form a judgment about aptitude, only 
interest. , *- , ^* 

Brown^ Bellamy, and Sbntag (1971) and Cynch (1979) 
advocate ' public scihool-based simulated workshops. 
Developing such sites in the schobls allows stq35nts to 
participate actively in mock on-the-job training. The 
teacher can then ^observe realistic job behaviors and 
responses and make informed training decisions. This 
'workshop method may not closely simulate real tasks in' 
futur^'work settings all the time, but it does inform the 
teacher about some general work traits and interests. 



The Educational Team 
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Ft is essential to involve -parents and other professionals in 
the education of the severely handicapped. The expertise 
of occupational and physical therapists, language 
clinicians, social workers, and others is necessary to 
assess the student thof^oughly. ^ The intend^sciplinary 
educational team will jointly decide virhat occupations the^ 
student is best able to learn. The team will aJso provide 
<3irect Services to the student and advise the teacher as he 
or slie programs for learning. Crowner (1977) offers four 
assessment strategies the-, team should consideri 1) 
determine specific activities for the student ffi be utilized 
by all team' members in their observations; 2) decide 
before assessment begins who will collect what 
information to avoid overlap;. 3) decide how assessment 
informeftion will be collected; and 4) ensure t^at at least 
two team members agre^ oh each assessment decision. 
The team should collect data on gross and fine motor, 
language, cognitive and affective domains, and.on stamina 
and medical status. Data should include facts about rat^e, 
endurance, and, quality of performance ir) both a single 
situation ancl 'across different situations. 

A final word about assessing student skills to determine 
training options: vocational training for the severely or 
profoundly ))apdicapped adolescent will often lead to 
sheltered worlcshop employment. It is, however,^ 
important to remember that there is wide -variation 
ambng even these students. Educators, pargnts and others 
must be Realistic, yet optimistic about the placements 
available to individuals. ^ 
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STUDENT PROGRAMMING 



^rm^d with a knowledge "^f the potential job placements 
available to students after training^ anc^^A^ith adequate 
information regarding student interests and abilities, the 
feacher and other team jnembers are ready to begin 
Resigning a program to e^ure eventual employment. This 
program should include an' IE? which specifies lo;ig-tgrm 
and short-term objectivesj measurement procedures and 
analysesfOf instructional tasks. 



Long-Term Objective 



Exit skills from , the secondary school program mtist 
coincide with entry, level skills required by w^kshops and 
other work sites. . For instanc^f., if "an assemBly^line 
operation requires the ciient*to work without a break for 
oneTiour at a time with.no fnpre than one cue to return to 
work, then the student's 'long-range goals must incJude 
^ that behavior. Continuing "with the example, if the 
student can remain seated and "on t^k for no rrxore than 
three minutes at a time* with several prompts to remain 
working, then the difference between entry- and exit- 
level behavior is clear, if vast. , ^ , 



Another way to define long-range goals advocated by 
Bellamy, WiJson, Alder, and Clarke tl^78Ji/ who suggest 
4he identification of a ^skitl ?rea, ahd",a sel^of resfionses 
"which achieve a defined Afunctional effect when it 
• performed in the appropriate situation'' (p. U). Teaching 
skill areas such as "mechanicals fastening wit^j tools** 
provides the flexibility that training for a specif ic ;|^ob 
cannot; thus, a client could u$e his mechanical fastening 
skills in a variety of settings, ''^^lis abiJity, in*tum^ \till 
make the client more employable, rigure 1' illustrates the 
identification of a single skiJl area which could form the* 
basis for a long-range goal,. 
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WORLD OF aOftK 
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Figure 1* An Illustration of the World of Work Divided into Skill Afeas' 

NOTE. Adapted from G. Ti 6ellamy/D» WJson, Alder, i X Clarke. A st^-ategy for 
' progranr^mmg vocatjonal skilJs (or severely handicapped youtti* J97S Cp, "27). 
« Reprmted wjih permnssipn Uom semop author* 
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Short-Term Objectives 

Once the team has identified the appropriate termln?d 
skills and behaviors for student,, it must determine 
what relevant tasks must be taught fo, achieve exit-level 
goals* Objectives should relate to specific work skills 
(e*g*, assembling a pulley), behavioral skills (^.g,, working 
for long periods of time withQut reinforceme^nt), ^nd 
personal skiils (e.g., basic hygjene)- The inclusion of 
occupational objectives on- this lEP is the significant 
difference from those written for younger handicapped 
children^where soci^al and academic goals generally take 
precedence. Again, the older the student (and thus the 
less time before school termination), the more directed 
must be teacher efforts to prepare ' the student 
vocationally. ^ ^ 

All lEPs should include il(formation about effective 
r,elnfor,cers which will promote continued successful 
learning in the classroom and.which can' generalize fo the 
workshop setting. Often, a token rei^orcement ^stem Is 
used, where coins or script can be efchanged for Jood or 
free .time. The schedules of reinforcement must also be 
designed so tKat they e^v^ntually parallel those in the work 
environment* by the |ime the student is ready for 
placement. In the classroom, ? student may be rewarded 
after completing one multistep tastf, such as assembling 
six or more sifterSji before reinforcement. The frequent 
"pay-offs" used' in the classroom to pi:omote acquisition 
^ and proficiency must be modified, reduced and ideally 
^eliminated. 



Measureinfent ' 

The lEP should include criteria - for attaining each 
objective. The special educator tnust record student 
performance data on a regular, preferably daily, basis^ 
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Daily data collection* ensures that the student is not 
moved on to the next level task too soon, nor held back 
too long. Data tell the teacher wh^^t6, "slice back*' a 
program that is not succeeding and when to modify 
ineffective. teaching strategies. 



Task Analysis 

* ■ ■ * 

The more severely impaired a student's learning ability, 
the more often the special education teacher must reduce 
t^ks further into'subtasks. He or she then teaches each 
subtask in a sequence which will lead to acquisitioi^ of^e 
entire skill. The assembly task in Table 2 contains 32 
separate activities" which must be performed in a gertain 
order. The first movement is to pick up a bolt; the second 
^movement is to^^pick up a washer, and so on until Itie 
assejnbly is'comptetfe and the student ralse^hls or her 
hand to have the work checked. In the section on the 
Wilson-Pacific School model will be a description of how 
work-reiated skills are. taught. Because most skills taught 
to the severely handicappe<i must be broken down so, 
finely, it is important to make informed decisions about 
prevocational tasks that lead to employment. Constantly 
analyzing tasks also helps the teacher find new ways to 
teach difficult skills. 



PREPARtf^G THE JOB SITE 

In 1972, a study corpmissioned by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare reported that existing 
occupational preparation programs for the handicapped 
often failed because the environment was not as ^yeil 
prepared for* the client as' the client was fpr .the job 
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TABLE 2 

^ TASK ANALYSIS OF A 174>IEC£ , 
tI^ANE HERMATIC ASSEMBLY 



Step 


li^tructicntl Cue 


Student Reipone 


l< 


$ at vonntation aitendl^ 
bolt in h«nd ' 


pich up bolt 


2. 


pick up vasher 


3* 


washer in hand k,^^ 


^ put waihef on bolt 


4» 


vashef on bolT 


pick up rubber washer on bojt 


J, 




put rubber washer on bolt 


6. 


tubbef Vasher on bolt 


pick up metal cap vasher 


7. 


metal cap washer in hafvd 


put metal cap wa;&het on bolt flat 
tide down 


s. 


metal capon bo]t 


pick up hat shaped cover 




hat shaped cover in hand 


put hat shaped oover^on bolt 






upside down « 


10, 


hat shaped cov^r^oo boh 


pick up spcin^ 


11* 


spf jftg in hand , 


place sprjng on bolt ' 


12. 


spfjAg m bolt ' ' 


pick up slotted stem ^ 


\x 


slotted stem jn hand 


place slotted stem on bolt - 




slotted stem on bolt 


u^ten jJoned stem securely ' 




slotted $tem secure *v 


pickup body 


16. 


bo^ in hand 


place slotted $tem a^mbJy into 




slotted stem-asfeniblx m body 


body 


17. 


p^ce body on table 


IS* 


body on tabl« , ^ 


pick up vin( ' 


1^ 


win^ in hand 


place win^ in $lot thick tide ovt 


20, 


wln^ in sloth 


repeat until sJoif are f died 


Zi. 


step« ISJrll repeated 


pick up heavy metal plate 


22. 


heavy metal plate in hand 


place metal plate on top of ^em « 






assembly 


2X 


heavy met^J pl^e placed 


pick up cap 




capjnhafid 


pick up threaded stem 


2% 


threaded s Te<n m hand * 


put stem in hole from bottom ' ^ 


Z^. 


threaded stem (ecur e 


pKk up imall cap stem 


27. 


vnaJI cap stem in hole 


put cap $tem in hole fr^ide of cap 


Zl* 


tmaJl cap $tem ^n hoje 


pick up thin plate " ^ 




thin plate tn hand 


place plate iraide of cap ir>dented 
tide down 


30. 


thin plate jn cap 


place cap assembly onto bod^ 


3L 


cap assembly on body , 


t tighten cap assembly onto body 


32, 


cap assembly secure 


l^ace finished product m place 


3>* 


Jinished product placed 


repeat sequence ^ 
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environment, nor were services or groups outside the 
immediate administration of the proyjsm adequately 
used. 

/ The special education teacher should rr\aintain contact 
with the workshop supervisor through the school year to 
monitor changing conditions in the work site which might 
impact on th^ employability, and hence the training 
program, of the secondary student. As the student nears 
attainment of his or her goals/ the teacher must begin 
S preparing the job site and the potential stjpervisor* 

Workshop personnel seldom conduct extensive on-the-job v- 
training of ne>i^ employees- Table I focused on skills that ^ 
supervisors consider rnOTt important for erjri^imo 
sheltered workshops, ni^py of which are behavK^^Ruis. 
Often their supervisor-client ritios are. too high for much 
J • individualized attention; therefore^ they look for clients 
who enter with certaFn'kinds of skills. Thus, the burden 
for continuing' the student's training after )ob placement 
fails invariably on the teacher. The teacher should 
arrange for continued supervision until the student can 
work on tasks asr independently and as quickly as other 
workers* Until that tirfte* too, the employer will not 
remunerate the client,* leaving financial responsibility up 
to the school or other agency. ^ ^ 

Clarke', Greeny/ood, Abramowltz, and BellanrXy (1979) 

describe three objectives* for. on-the-jQ(> supervision: 1) to 

facilitate acquisition \>f appropriate work skills; 2) to 

maximize independent performance; and 3) to monitor 

appropriate social and general work behavJprs of the 

client* Either the teacher will be dfrectly Involved in the 

supervision of tSe student In the job setting, or he must 

direct someone else — a practlcum teacher or aide — in^ 

monitoring client performanc€^. ; The teacher must 

facilitate the acc^eptaiiice of the client on the job and help 

him or her to function appropriately, ' / 

• ■ 

3ust as data collection'^in the dassroom was Important- to 
monitor student progress toward meeting objectives, so 
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too is it essential during this transition phase* The 
teadher must have accurate data on client perfprmSuice in 
order to continue training or to retrain as necessary* 
Data collection also tells the teacher when the client is 
ready to work independently, without transition staff 
supervision. 

Wheh the client is 'working independently, the teacher 
should bontinue to maintainr coqtact with the workshop 
supervisor to, monitor client's performance* At all times, 
the teacher should be willing and able to re-enter the 
workshop to provide updated training to the client and 
technical assistance to the workshop- supervisor* 
Sometimes the teacher must bfe creative in solving 
problems* In one case, a profoundly retarded client was 
no,t performing at a satisfactory rate in a sheltered 
workshop* The special education teacher suggested that 
the yo^ung man's mother send fifty cents in pennies to 
work with him each day. These pennies were doled out tc^ ^ 
him throughout the day* This solution cost the workshop 
staff nothing and took little time, but it intreased* the 
client's performance rate and enabled t^m* \o meet 
production schedules* 



^ ^ THE WILSON-P ACinC SCHOOL MODEL 



In 1977^ the Washington Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Seattle School District were 
awarded a contract from the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (now called the Office of Special Education) 
to develop a model school program foc- severely and 
proJ6un3l>^and J capped adofescents leading to placement 
in communrty workshop and living settings* During tKe 
past three years, the staff have *devel9ped a school 
prpgram, coordinated with commurftty agencies, and 
begun placing students in the community to continue « 
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^building their skills. Three other school districts - have 
*fcegun adapting the model process. 



The Setting 



The ^program is housed at Wilson-Pacific School in Seattle, 
a ^.special junior-senior high "^school for mentally 
handicapped students. Of\e school wing has been assigned 
to the program^^ncluding three - classrooms, . one 
production center, a combination occupational 
therapy/physical education roorh, a home^ living class with 
idtchen and beds, and a laundry/bathroom complex. 

Each of the three classrooms Is divided into activity 
areas; each contains a separate "work^area" where ^ 
virtually all the classroom-based prevocational training 
takes place, in order to reinforce the difference lietWfeen, 
**worI^' and "school-** The production center is called a 
J^'shop'* for the same reason. The shop is s6t up' as a 

* simulated sheltered workshep, with a variety of tasks and 
a supervisor-student ratio of 1:10. There are 20 work 
stations — 16 for assembly and t^ tot disassembly two 
parts and tray storage areas, and a staff work area.' The 
noonri also contains a small free-time area and a time-out 

^area» . 

The three classrooms are staffed by a master teacher; 
two aides, And tf)e part-time services of support' 
professionals^ such ass^an occupational therapist, and a 
communications disorders specialist. The production 
center manager also has aides. Jo assist in the 
community transition, the program has a Community 
LiaisoP Special i&t\and a Family Program Specialist. The 
former is responsible for coordination with workshops an^ 
client placementy the latter coordinates with students' 
families and ho 



[rfe living sites within the comn^ity. 
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Surveying Community Resources 

The Community Liaison Specialist surveyed the Seattle- 
King County area to determine what community work 
placements were able and willing to accept' severely* 
handicapped clients. He identified and contacted 32 sites 
such as sheltered workshops ^and^ work activity centers/ 
and asked each to complete questionnaires which provided 
him with information about beha\(ior admission 
requirements and administration. Some programs, for 
instance, required clients to have such self-help skills as 
toileting; others wanted a. certain level of receptive and 
expr^essive language to facilitate training on the job. 
Twelve programs were found to be acceptable, for 
placement of program "graduates,"' 



Desi^iing the School Pro-am 



The prevocational curriculum consisted of four stages of 
training: 1) specific skills acquisition — accomplished in 
the regular classroom; 2) work habits' <raining —conducted 
in the production center? 3) on-site \rial placement; and ^) 
training and final pjacement— practiced in the community 
wQr-k site+ In Washingtpn statjfe, the'pepartmer(t of Social 
and Health Services (DSHS) pr<^^*des\fun<is adult' (21 
.years and, over) handicappisd persons who are employed in 
'shelt'fer.ed Workshops *-and <xthe(^ vocational settings* , 
fherefore/only students 20 and 21 year^-old are involved 
in the trial ipd final placement leycls of the program; 

Each student*s school program is a careful -mixture of age- 
appropriate academic and preacademic tasks, self-help 
and home 'living skills, and work-related skiU graining. 
The following six traitiihg program levels were identified. 
Th^jJ^reflect the increasing; tffophasis on vocational 
preparation: 

= ■ / 
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1 . *i High priority self-care apd communication 
skills, ^ lower priority prevocational 
prerequisite skills (in classroom setting)- 

Prev^cation^ training (acquisition)^ as a 
program pri*ity (classroom setting)- 

Participation in vocational production with 
'Continuing prevocational training (production 
center and classroom settings). 

Full participation in vocational production 
center "with at least two regularly^ performed 
production jobs (mostly production center, 
some^time in classroom). 

Trial placement in a target facility with 
support from Community Liaison staff On 
community setting); and 

Final placement in target facility with follow- 
up support (in community setting). 



Thus, the movement of student? is from basic self-care 
and communication training to vocational training within 
the school getting, and then ta placement in comijiunity 
settings for continued training, and final placement. 
Younger , students (ages 13-16) are less likely to be 
involved in. levels ^, 5, and 6. Older studentsy^o are 
approaching the end, of their school careers ^nd who jvill 
soon be eligible for'DSHS funding will receive increased 
prevocational fraintng. 



Assessing Students 

Once the educatiLial team knew.jhe types of placements 
avaiJ^bl^ for stbdents^ after their school program 
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terminated, > it. developed a curriculum plan for -each 
student to meet the entry requirements of the workshop" 
setting deemed most appropriate. Each student was 
assessed on three measures: the Uniform Performance 
Assessment System (UPAS) (White, Edgar, Haring, 1978), 
the Prevocational Assessment and Curriculum ^Guide 
(PACG) (Mithaag, Mar, & Stewart 1978), and the Progress 
Assessment Chart 6f Social Development (f-A-C) 
(Gunzburg, 1973)." UPAS is a cumculum-referenced 
assessment' instrument which measures preacademic, 
gross and fine motor, communication, social, and self-help 
skills; the PACG measures prevocational readiness and 
capabilities of the severely handicapped; and the P-A-C is 
a tool used by the State of Washington to measure social, 
personal, and self-help^kills in DSHS-eligible handicapped 
individuals. 



PlaciA^ Students in the Curriculum 

Most students begin their prevocational training in tTfe 
classroom, then move into the , production ceoier for 
increasing lengths of time as their skills improve. Fifteen 
prevocational tasks have been identified as skills actually 
performed in local sheltered workshops, or which simulate 
certain skills of value in many settings, such as the use of 
a screwdriver. The training procedures utilized in the" 
school-based program are adaptations of task design, task^ 
analysis, and training techryques used by such programs as 
the Special Training^Program in Eugene, Oregon, and the 
Experimental Education Unit in Seattle, Washington. The 
procedur'^ focus on increasing the student's ability to 
perform a complicated task independently. Progress is 
measured in terms of percentage of steps (of the task 
analysi?) completed without assistance. This information 
is recorded on a data' sheet. Level .of performance (with 
assistance, independently*, etc*) is marked , in the 
appropriate box. Total p?rtjgrmance on the task is then 
graphed on the data sheet itself tp provide an easy visual 
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check of t^e training trend. When a student, has reached 
critegiA oo a .classroom -teased prevocational ^ask (usually 
<tf;irdr K>nseajtiye days ^at 90% in<ieperidence or greater), 
the student moves intp the proijuction center to improve 
work-related behaviors. , , . ^ ■ 

^ < • •• . ' 
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/fe a Student reaches age 21 — whefh "bl^" or ^j^ust leave 
pffblic ^school — ^T^pd ^ his or her skills increase, more^ 
trme (upito a maximum of two hours per day) will be spent 
in the produGtioi\ center ^under a supervision j^igtio'of 2:20. 
At this point, the client is ready for the transition into a 
work site. V . ' 

The educational team determines the trial placenfent sile 
by conslderjhg several variables: skills the studentjTas 
mastered, parents' <Iesires for placement, wor^rlW^fifrned 
at * the jite, distance to 'the site, recept^pViess of 
worjcshop: staff, arfd funding cojisiderations..^ Once a 
decision Is reached^, thA student's schooj. Riapgram, is 
modified so that he^or she is concerjtrating on specific 
skills necessary for the move, sue!) ^ using "public 
transportation, building' an -appropriate ^lece^tive .^d 
expressive vocabulary, >^and, of CQUi:sfiu receiving 
instruction on assembling specifip products rnaft^actured. 
at the site. ' <5P- 

^The Community Liaison Specialist and the "workshop staff 
^greeno bring the student in to the work si];^ for two 
hours a, day, twice. a week. For the next twoto^three 
months, the Comchunity Liaison Specialist heip^^e client 
•acclirnate to the work routine and eases ^e 'transition 
Jato the eventual 30-ftolJr wfeek usuSJ , ih " sheltered 
worl^hops i^ the a?ea (6, hours/i( days per week). If the^ 
^client .has problems with any aspect of the job, the 
specialist is there Ixi-hefp hitn learn to'handle them, 
whether, it l>e ta^iiig aM)US tp work,"^ffthg along" with 
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fellow w^^kers, of Increasing the time on task without 
reinforcement. The specialist alio helps the workshop 
staff adjust to the new client. 

Aiter. the first three' months the client is generally 
working at a level that permits the^ specialist to gradually 
phase out. The supervisor and the specialist decide, when 
to make the placement final. After that,' the specialist 
^maintains daily contact with the^ Supervisor for another 
two weeks, after which ^contact 'tapers to weekly. After 
three months into the final placement, he may call, or 
.visit periodically. At all times, the Community I^iaison 
'Specialist or an aide is available to answer -supervisor 
questions, or to^ provide - training M thp client's 
performance Is unsatisfactory. 



Results of the Wasofv-Pacific Model 



The combioation of school* and workshop-lAsed* training 
has proved successful in this model program, ^ In the 
school sewing, students have acquired many basic 
prevocatlonal skills and related work habits. Of the 3(t 
individuals enrolled in the schoof program over tlje course 
of the :three*)jpar project, all but one made significant 
gairts in th^ school-related task?. Approximately 70% of 
the students in the production cerlter showed measurable 
improvement in on-task performance, . 



By 'the end of the project, 12 student^ had become 
involved! in the community- based trial placement-final 
placement process in ^even. sites, Twp of the students 
placed during the first year/ did not have the opportunity 
to participate fully in the'jfchool-based components, but; 
since they were nearing-^e 21, they were accelerated 
into trial placements- One subsequently failed his trial 
placement due -to ^behavior "problems relate?! to 
independent^ AJse of pj^lic transportation. Two students 
^who were in t^nal plac^ments^when the'profect terminated 
are still in the process of final placement. 

0^ , : V 
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Conclusion 

The training techniques (e,g,,, task analysis, 'schedules of 
reinforcement, movement into a "ihop'* setting, etc) 
utilized in the school program have been successful in 
teaching a variety of vocational tasks to severely 
handicapped youths. It is alsd clear that the Educational 
Team approach^ surveys of potential community 
placements, and trial placements can be useful processes 
in a joint .school-commuoity training program, A high 
percentage oi program graduates are proving^successful in 
post-schbdl placemenrls. 

The local schools can meet an important need in the 
difficult process of preparing severely handicapped young 
people • to perfornx, in worlGhotftset tings. The Wilson- 
Pacific School model demonst|Wes the workability of a 
joint school-community program^ which enhances the 
success of vocational opportunities for the severely 
handicapped by developing skills whidi permit clients to 
enter *lC)rograms at^a higher on-the-job training lever. The 
schools have the expertise in acquisition training and can 
create a setting in which many variables can be controlled 
as students learn new skills. Close coordination with 
community placements can ensure that the training 
continuum is unbrokeR as each student moves from the 
school into ajob setting,'yThe public schools fa6 and will 
assume their critical role In preparing the most severely 
handicapped ^students for independent and productive 
lives- \^ ^ 



FUTURE DIRECTIONS 




Education for , the severely and profoundly handicapped 
has been a priority for several years. Recently, two 
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Requests for Propps^s from the Office of Special 
Education have underscored the need for a new 
educational emphasis: school and community agency 
cooperation in providing^'^oldir severely, handicapped 
youths with the skills .they need to fov^tion in the least 
restrictive community environments. 

State-level support for school-based vocation^ programs 
for the handicapped is essential in order] to move 
programs out of speci^ly-f unded federal categories and 
into the mainstream of services provided J by local 
education agencies to^all students. In Washir^ton state, 
Dr*, Frank Brouiilet, State Superintendent ]of Public 
instruction, indicated his own priorities in a spdech before 

Whejv ashing ton Stah Congress 'of Paren^^T^achers, and 

^^fdqents on May 1, 19^0, in Spokane: 

I vfould like to see vocational # education 
opportunities in the *80s provided to students with, 
handicapping conditions^ particularly^ the 18-21 year' 
' , olds whose ■ quality of life could be immensely 
' . improved by independent or semi-independent life 
styles. This was mandated by the federal 
^ governmenj under POblic Law 9*-U2, but we a^e 
, slow in responding, It'is a task for the *80s,»m 

Yet the following statistics, gathered this spring " in 
Washingtofi, reflect a general problem in most states, Oi 
6* district^ responding to a questionnaire regarding 
vocational education services for the handicapped, only^ 16 
had programs which included the severely handicapped, 
Qnly 2L%'of the districts had agre^^ments with sheltered 
workshops, 18% ^ Coordinated with the Division of ■ 
Vocatior^al Rehabilitation (part of DSHS); and only 11% 
were irfvolved in Division of Developmental Disabilities 
(another DSHS program) cooperative programs, 
* 

The need for, more and better public school vocational 
programs for We severely handicapped is clear, !n the 
coming- years, the following three priorities *must te 
addressed JEo ens^e that t'he schools fuFfill their mancfate 
to prepare AlfS^^Tudents for adult life: 
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First, teachers must be prepared to work with severely 
handicapped adolescents to .prepare them iot least 
restrictive cortimunity placements, - Teacher training 
courses n^ust "include Mnformatioo oh how to teach 
vocational and life skills, how to coordinate - with 
comrpunity agencies ,to facilitate client transitions, and 
how monitor client adjustmeffT to adult life in the least 
restrictive environment. 

Second, the public schools and community agencies must 
buil^ stronger ties to ensure that severely hancficapped 
students - and their families receive all necessary' and 
appropriate services. Good cooperative relationships will 
facilitate ,^he eventual transition of students into 
community settings, while keeping the flow of necessary 
services from bogging dowTi ii) red tape. 

Third, the public schools must take a lead role in 
establishing orderly and effective transitions, for studerUs 
leaving schools and moving into communitv-based 
vocational and home living settings. The school^ ^mre the 
primary educMors of handicapped children, and as such 
they must bear the primary responsibility for making sure, 
that those students are prepared for adult life. 

Public s<^ool vocational training for the severely 
liandicaj>ped is Working in those few programs sponsored 
by special grants^. It' is time for the effective practices 
developed through these model programs ,to be widely 
disseminated and adapted for use in a variety of school 
settings. Only then can this vital ar^a of education fgr 
t1ie (handicapped be vigorously- pursued, ^ 
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The Debilitating Effects of the 
Habilitation Process 

Sidney M. Levy 



V 

\ ■ ' 

Each j)ear an increasing amount of this country's 
economic and human resources is used to improve 
handicapped persons' lives- Recently, particular notice 
has been giv^n to the problems of the adult handicapped, 
a population which has long been ignored and rejected. 
One has only to observe the recent increases in Federal- 
and State-supported projects and programs, the incrjeased 
professional literature in the area and the increases in 
presentations at professional conferences to conflrm^thiS 
interest* Few question the justification for this 
mov^tfnt. Two concerns, however, are voiced; Are these 
attempts trujy improving., the quality of life for 
handicapped persons? .and Are the benefits derived by 
handicapped persons and by society cost effective^ The 
answer to both questions is no. If society is truly going to 
enhance the quality of handicapped pei^sons' lives, a 
complete analysis pf the current situation ^and 
recommenda^ons for improvements are essential* 

* 

Out of the adult handicapped population, the moderately 
and severely retarded have been identified for special 
concern (i.e.. The i 973 Rehabilitation Act,' Greenleigh 
. Associates, 1975; Bellamy, Jiorner Inman, 1979; 
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Wehrtian & McLaughlin, 1980; Rusch ic Mithaug, 1980). 
The sheltered setting G.e., sheltered workshops, work 
activity centers, adult activity centers) is most frequently 
used to provide programs for this population. - These 
programs were designed to provide opportunities, for 
handicapped people to develop the job skills and social 
behaviors necessary for entering more normal work 
environments. For example, the sheltered workshop, 
which services most moderately and severely retarded 
people, is defined by the National Association ■ of 
Sheltered Workshops and Homebound Prograrns (Note l), 
as; - A nonprofit rehabilitation facility utilizing individual 
goals, wages, supportive services, ^d a controlled work 
environment to help vocationally handicapped persons 
achieve or maintain maximum potential as workers. 

Not only do these programs fail in their attempts to 
realize maximum vocational potential for the*majority of 
their clients, but in many c^es, they actually create 
debilitating factors, such as new inappropriate behaviors,' 
which even further hinder the clients. The apparent 
failure of many habilitatiott programs, as evidenced by 
their clients* minimal movement to higher level programs" 
tCreenleigh Associates, 1975),. could result either from 
the limited abilities of the ciients or from ineffective 
programs. Since the moderately and severely retarded 
have demonstrated a higher learning potential tharF was 
previously thought, {Gold, 1972; Bellamy, P^erson, & 
Close, 1975), the latter explanation seems" most feasible; 
the ineffectiveness of these programs extends into the 
areas of evaluation, training, environment, productivity 
and organizational structure. 




. DdiilitMing^Effects, - - ^ , i - 

CRITICAL AREAS OF PROGRAM II^F^ECTIVENESS 



« Evalu^on ' 

4 
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Prior to or upon ^ntrance to the sheltered workshop, the 
handicapped person is evaluated to determine his or her 
functioning levels, interests, and vocational strengths and 
jveaknesse^. the results of this' evaluation are u^ed to 
suggest the- level of training needed an<f the most 
appropriate prografn placen\g;it, ^Theoretijcally , and 
practically, 'evaluation is* a reasonable apd logical 
apprtoach. If the instruments used 'are ^'reliable and valid 
and, in fact, ,l^d to effective 'programming, then the 
evaluation process^ should bfr encourag^ed. The instcuments 
an<i prbc^dur^ 'currently used to evaluate the vocational 
potentieil of moderately and severely handicapped persons, 
however*, have not been proved to be reliable or ^alid; 
furthermore, adequate training programs are seldom 
provided or even available. 
• 

Three categories of traditional vocational assessment 
; instruments are intelligence tests, manual dexterity tests 
and work sample tasks. The' effectiveness of these 
assessment instruments, however, is questionable. On the 
subject of standard tests, Patterson (196*) suggests that: 
"In the field of academic achievenrient we are perhaps 
better off than in any other, since the standard tests are 
applicable, except where there are specific speech, 
^reading, or physical defeats'* (p. i32). When dealing with 
nrioder^tejy and severely retarded persons, Patterson's 
exceptions include practically the entire population. The 
relationship of intelligence test results to job success is 
, not clearly established (Appell, Williams, &^FisheIl,*1962j 
Meadow & Greenspan, I96I; Wagner & Hawver, J965). Jn 
some cases (Wagner & Hawver^ 1965), correlations have 
been found between intelligence tests (Stanford-Binet) 
and dftjcterity tests ((^Connor Finger Dexterity Test) byt 
none has been shown to correlate highly with job success. 
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Indeed, the use of scores to determine program 
placement often relegates ' people to inappropriate 
$ituatior^5. ^ 

Many available jobs for the retarded worker are in the 
area of small bench assembly and tests for manual 
dexterity are considered impor^^SfiT for job success. 
Again,* however, the relationship of fnanual dexterity 
alone to work success is questionable, since training and 
experience may greatly influence an individual's 
performance. As Tiffin (1952) states, **A consideration of 
the skills demanded^of the industrial tradesman or skilled 
machine operator indicates that the employee usually 
succeeds or fails in proportion to his training and general 
mechanical comprehension, not in proportion to his basic 
dexterity" (p. 126). 

Another teclinique commonly used for vocational 
evaluations is the work sample task, in which a number of 
standardized work tasks are Used in a test situation to 
simulate actual job conditions. What could be a more 
reasonable evaluation of an individual's ability to perform 
a task than the task itself? Unfortunately, this 
technique's procedural limitations can result in 
ques^onable validity. Because most rehabilitation, 
facimi^ do not have the equipment, space, mone^nr 
staff to provide a wide range of work samples^r 
appropriate i^achinery and equipment, work samples are 
often poor orXinaccurate representations of the actual 
work tasks; Although work sample tests provide closer 
approximations to normative work situations than other 
forms of evaluation, they are still not close enough} 
performance on a simulated job may not accurately 
predict performance on a real job. 

Patterson (l96^f), after carefully surveying metho<Is used 
to evaluate the vocational potenti^ of mentally retarded 
persons, maintained that determining present skills or 
abilities is not as critical as providing tra'ining. Many 
persons.who do not demonstrate the desired behaviors in a 
test situation quickly acquire them during training. 
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Moreov^ those persons who have been tested are 
generally not' provided with appropriate training 
opportunities based on evaluation results. According to 
Patterson, ''Too often, diagnosis, assessment or evaluation 
is the end, rather than the beginning of the process. 
Rather than testing the individual's potential, evaluation 
often samples inadequate training*' (p. I(t9).. Evidence to 
substantiate Patterson's position is provided by Gold 
(Note 2, 1972), Merwin (1973, 197*), and Levy (1975), who 
have demonstrated that severely retarded individuals, 
-^previously evaluated and jdeemed capable of 
accomplishing only the most menial, simplified tasks> can 
learn to perform difficult industrial tasks. 

The effects of pretraining on evaluation results have been 
inadequately explored; the only test which provides 
training prior to evaluation is the Vocation^ Information 
and Evaluation Work Samples (VIEWS) test. Since 
traditional evaluation efforts have proved unfruitful and 
in many cases detrimental to individuals by precluding 
them from training, a new approach is not only warranted 
but essential. The considerable time and money currently 
spent on evaluating the retarded has not clearly resulted 
in beneficial change for that population: therefore, 
resources need to be reallocated towards activities proved 
*to result in beneficial change (i.e., systematic training). 
Only when evaluation is proved to be advantageous to 
handicapped people should its priority be reinstated. Gold 
(1972), a strong advocate of this position, states, **No 
attempt has been made to make the evaluation period 
fruitful to the client in terms of the development of the 
skills which are being evaluated. If anything is gained 
from the evaluation period, it is usually adjustive in 
nature with the clients often spending many hours or days 
being nonproductive and not learning qew skills" (p. 12). 

Therefore, Patterson^s statement^ "There is no better way 
to evaluate ability to do something than a trial at it" (p. 
U9), must be amended to read, "There is no better way to 
evaluate ability to do something than by training for-it." 
Evaluation via training^ is not only more realistic, but 
more profitable for the individual and the workshop. 
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The essence of any program foV the handici^pped is 
education and training. The acquisition of useful and 
appropriate skills and behavior is the primary goal of 
training, yet few moderately and severely retarded people 
receive training cynmensurate to their potential during 
their tenure in sheltered workshops. ' If they are capable 
of learning complex vocational tasks, such as bicycle, 
brSike assemblies (Gold, 1972), cam switch assemblies 
(Bellamy et al., 1975)' and electric circuit board 
assemblies (Levy, 1975), then the question^remains, Why 
are they. not being provided *ith opportunities to attain 
these skills? One explanation for the lack of training for 
complex tasks is that workshops seldom acquire 
subcontracts that demand such highly skilled 
performances (Gold, 1975; Greenieigh Associates, 1973? 
Pomerantz & Marholin, 1978). Most workshof^ 
concentrate or^-^imple jobs or low skill level tasks that 
require minimal tttining. Thus, sophisticated training 
procedures requireafor learning complex work tasks are 
seldom necessary, ^ 

On. the rare occaisions when subcontracts for more 
complex work tasks are acquired by sheltered workshops^ 
the jobs are relegated only to the workers with the 
highest skill levels* Clients with lesser ab,ilities are not 
allowed to attempt the jobs. This situation is usually 
explained by the workshop's immediate production needs, 
(e*g., "The customer wants a shipment by tomorrow") 
and/or by insufficient staff , to train less skilled^ 
individuals. Many moderatel^^ and severely regarded 
people can learn complex tasks very quickly 
[apftj^oximately 90 minutes to learn a bicycle brake 
assef?Ny (Gold, 1972) and 120 minutes for electric circuit 
board assembly (Levy, 1975)] when taught in a one-to-one 
situation using systematic techniques? one-to-one 
training, however, is seldom provided on the basi? that 
rhere are insufficient professional staff available. Levy 
(1978) discovered that sheltered workshop supervisors ' 
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Spent only 10% of thBit to'tal timflWraihingj. Apparently 
workshops do not establish clea'r training procedures and, 
systemj, do not train staff to use them, or do maintain 
implementation., . , ■ ■ ' , 

> - ^ ^ , , / 

An summrfy, the complex ^jTork of whijh "moderately ahd 
Ij^^erely. handicapped persons are capable is seldom 
Q^ilable to them. When cgnnplex work is available, there 
K insufficient training and few \{?orkshops have -well- 
defined training time,- procedures and systems for 
implementation. Jhe result is that stafS^^nd little time 
training. Educators have the ability To give fiandicapped 
people skills far beyond those they will have ^the 
<fpgortunity to use given the current nature of most 
sheltered workshops. It. appeacp that the technology for 
^trainir^Jias surpa<sed^ts application.. ■ ^ 

A second 'training goal Is to provide .clients with the 
aggtopriate^ -social and work behaviors necessary for 
successful ^ Integration ^into moref normalized work 
environments. The l^ck of ?ippropriate behaviors has'^been 

" described a^the most severe deficit of retarded workers. 
The design of 'Effective, and efficient programs to-train 
' 4pprbpriafe wo^k behaviors requires knowledge abput' 

\,norma/ worker" behavior and about how it differs^ frpm 
retarded worker bcJhavipn" These veriabfes have ypt Wbe- 

^ empirically jSfjp^cifi^d,. ,Jt is imperati^ve" to- conduct 

^ research: to, specify appropriate work behaviors arid- to 
develop cwnpatible curriculum art^. training techniques. 
T<S, achieve ^succe^'^in 'this "ar^a,. tVaining- staff' ^n^ 
resear'fhers^ cannot ^uess what is important tq^teach! T^er^ 
needs. of (iandica(ipej^ people are too gi'eaflo/ them te 
\^^aste,time'learfii{Tg nonfunctional behaviors. ' 

^ ; " ■ ^ Envirortment ' .V > ^ , 



/\nolOer conisid^ration relate^T^o training social and work 
behavioraf- ■ i;5 Jfn^ ; Instrtlctional environment. -.^The 
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population of sheltered >yorkshpps is considered abnormal- 
ly society^^ obviously, that is why ■ they are there. 
/\ttefnpting^ to teach normal behaviors in, abnormal 
"sett(hg5, however, is unrealistic. Handicapped people ate 
' ^pecte^ to learn to' act /normally without ihe berfe^it^of 
normal po'pulajiori^odels. The question Is it feasible 
* to teacH appropriate behavior skills in an abnormal and 
segregated environment? The level* of jol> success 
attained by ex-workshop clients would indicate that the 
answer is no. Attempts to provide handicapped workers 
.with acrcess to normally behaving peers is essential^to .the 
successful development of appropriate work skills. ^ 

Productivity ■ ^ 



' Another - area critical ,JtQ vocational, success' for 
ftandifcapped people is job productivity. Competenc-e is 
one asfJfect of success; consistent quality and rate pf" 
, performance are other^. Y^t^ one onij^ has to consider the 
•average /vagg of S^orkshop and actiyrty^center employees- 
to realf^e tnat' shel*red workshops are not highly 
, Jtoductiye environments* ^ recent "national survey ot\ 

^ Weltered,, workshops found that mentally retarded 
\«orkshop employees earned an average of $1,030 per 
year^ and those in work activity centers earne^jjply $520 

' pergfear (Greenleigh A3S§ociattes, 1^5). 

^ On^ reason for^lo\^ wprker^„pro<Juctiyity is'lack of 
motivation due to^the^ype 3rtd quan;tity of tasJcs4pund in 
^sheltered w.*k5ho^)5* ^TKe ;worJc is genera^l5r slijlpfe aad 
reffefilTous,^ providing* little stimulus ^ to v/orkers. 
'Research ^a^ shown a strong ^elationsbtp between task 
^characteristics^ worker satisfaction and -production (Levy^ 
Pomerantz;^ & Gold, i977). ^ Another reason for low 
^ productivity is that f^w, workshops have sufficient 
, quantities of work to sOstarn^. contiguous high rat^s of 
production. When there .is nor need for high producition 
/ates^ W(]^ers engage in ofi-task behavior or pretend to 
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. Jook busy. . Sheltered workshop supervisors '^seldom 
pressure workers or work with them to encourage higher 

' productivity- In contrast, -competent industrial 
supervTors spend a majority of their time working with 
the aite staff to encourage higher productivity (Levy, 

^1978)* Furthermore, .with no need forliigh productivity,, 
efficient production design is not encouraged in sheltered 
workshops; thus, little effort is extended to design cost- 

^ effective systems or to invest in materials and equipment 
for facilitating higher production.* The, singular message 
to everyone in industrial, environments *is that their 
purpose is production; the singular message \o everyone in 
sheltered settings is thaft their purpose is charity. 

Under present -circumstances, it is difficult to .know 
whether low productivity is. a factor'of worfer limitations 
or environmental conditions- Levy (1978) pi^ffvided 
evidence to indicate that, for some workers, 
environmental factor^ are critical to productivity^ ^^In that 
sturdy, sheltered worfkshop employees who were deemed. 
not\ capable ' of competitive/ employment Were, 
nevertheless, placeth into competitive^obs- pne^-wurker 
, who had ilever surpassed^2% productivity in ten years of 
'Sheltered employment achieved 62%^fter two days on the 
job. Within ten days he reached 100% with an error rate 

* of less than 0-5%- These data raise the question. How 
many othq- handicapped workers are in similar workshop 
situations? 

t« summary, conditions in sheltered workslfep^', such as, 
simplified tasks, ^ limited numbers ' of, tasks, poor ' 

* grQduction jdesigns, and staff^difference to production 
are major contributors to low worker producti>;ity^ 
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The final' program components to be T^iscussed are the 
organizational stru(::ture and the staff- Ntelson (1971) 



describes a ^idhotomy, that exists, in most Weltered, 
w'orkshpps between the'^oal of habilitating clients and the 
need for f^j ojuctiop. Fo r ^any: p rofessionals, th e tw<? 
orientatibnlnfit not compatit}l9. Some clients ^eed-an 
unpresiured\nvirvonment wbere^they can learn skills .at . 
*their own pac^. In the unpressured seating, demands for 
high* production raj^s are inapproprjiat^* Othdr clifeots 
merely need'a-job; their ^oal is t© earcia Hving jvage. 

«A factor that may determine® the', orientation pf the 



workshop is^the staff's traaning and bacl<grouod. ^ their 
training is in the social sciences/ such^ as 'education 
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psychotogy,' social >^ork, - thSn the pr6ductftj 
comjK)nents of the program will pcobably ciot be fully 
developed. , ^Qppversely, if thefslaff's* training is in 
bMsiness, then the^^ociaJ serv4Ce^qrientatioR will ,be less 
highly stressed. ■ * > \ ' 

In either^ case, Tt appears that the conflict between staff 
orientations interferes with the go^J of effectively 
preparing handicapped pgopie for more normal lives. If 
the inye$twent in sheltered programs does not result in 4 
■the habiJitatioh of ljandicapcpe<J people, alternatives shftuW 
cohsidefedj^T|te^c}ironic exp^ditures of considerable 
finartcial ano^^rafean resoUrces, without reasonable 
improvement in the quality of Tiandi6apped p^oDjles Iwes 
can no longer be tolerated. It 'is extremely <^fficulr to* 
change large, well-estabfishdd, ongoing systerrts, but ^ 
attempts 'must be made. The next part of ^ia^'patJef will 
present some alteitnati\^es, . ' ^ ^ ' 
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ALTERNATIV: 



.Devising and ^implementing solution^' to complex problems 
can be challenging, 'Creativity, dedication/' $i*kI 
perseverance are required for meaningf^ change.* New 
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approaches to vocational programming for handic3pp€fd 
people must replace well-iptended but less effective oneS; 
if the'quality'of theW lives is to be enhanced* \ 

Recently, the Greenteigh Associa\es, (1975) assessed 
current practices of sheltered workshops in, the United 
States' and recommerided alternatives. The suggestion^ 
made in this wport, such as for. encia/es in private 
industry and for government-sponsor^ businesses, require 
a firm commitment from our society and the government 
to the rights of. the handicapped 'to participate In the 
labor force. The United Statfes has not yet made that 
commitment, although rt is^regarded by many as one of 
tfie more progressive and socially conscious nations in the 
world, ^^.-iiiifiout that cpmmltment, xhange would he 
difficult, if not lmpos$ible. 

Given sufficient governmental support, a number of 
alternati\jes'are suggested; If^irst, a hew organizational 
strudSEJtv controlled by'^one- central governmental agency 
nfeeds to fc^ established, 'This agency would Jlnancially 
support and monitor the integrity of programs under its 
jurisdiction. ; F^our separate programs under the. centr^^ 
agency would provide direct services to handicapped 
adults.. . These programs would be responsible for; 1) 
evaluation, 2)* competitive employment, 3) controlled 
work environments; and i^) alternatives to .w0rl<. Each 
program " would have- clearly -defined roies . and 
responsibilities for carrying out serviqe to handicapped 
, people.; ' " ■ 



Evaluation 



Clients initially r'el erred "for adult services would enter a 
regional diagnostic evaluation benter staffed by 
prof essionaf 3yaljjatofs< At this, center an evaluatdr cduld 
determine the ^lentls current functioning level and 
yg^ational training needs in order to determine the best 
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initial program for each individual. After /ioitLsi' 

evsSation, ^ach individual would be^^romnrtended i'^. o^ie 
- of/ -4 h e t hree other program options.- The risk that an. 
^improper pJawflent might occur would still exist, but the 

probability of > that event would decrease. / Beyond 
^evaluating clients, the center staff woulcf be actively 

involved in research to improve existing evaluation 

procedures and to devejop new ones. ^ 



Competitive Employment 



It is liecomiqg clear that the' best place ,to train an 
individual for a competitive job is at the employment site 
CL^Vy, 1978; Wehman, Hill, A Koehlerv 1979). The 
» conditions of that site^annpt be accurately replicated in 
artificial settings, Twreflone/one program option would 
use competitive industrial settings, , * ' ^ 

Many handicapped workers f^il' at . competitive jobs 
becausqi 6^ insufficient trainii^ and supfSort-^^y stems* 
Many problems whicb occur on the joB cpuld be easily 
resolved if they are* treated immediately. If' they are not 
immediately dealt with, they c^ deteriorate into major 
problems, nesulting in termination of the employee^ A' 
Trainer-Advocate XT-A> lyiodel can be employed to train 
the handicapped worker on thp job and Xo resolve 
problems as tbey occur, thus increasing the probability 6f- 
successfiil placement /Levy, 1978).^ An objective of, the 
model' is for the' T-A gradually to remove himself, or 
herself as* regular* job- supervisors begin to ^ assume ^ 
managertient responsibilities. This modeli emp/oyed in ' 
many pacts of ^e country,- has groyed to be^ an effective 
and economical wway of placing peoples in competitive* 

employment* 

■ * - ^ • ' , 

Other models, -such as ^the buddy* system aftd worker ' 
enclaves, could he employed, depending on the clientele, 
available, s,taff and parti'dular situations. With the buddy 
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system, a nonhandicapped employee works alongside a 

handicapped person and serves as a model and trainer Jfor 

the 'handicsLpped^worker. [n the enclave model, a group of 

handicapped people works as a unit in an industrial setting 

with professional supervision; the handicapped worker 

^periences a normal work situation in a manner *^whict) 

does n^t threaten him or her and-, the, other- 

nonhandicapped employees. Hopefully, as enclav^ 

workers, become more profitient they will, have the 

opportur^ity to transfer to the regulaV work force. , 
J ' ■ ■* * 

To make competitive employment a feasible large-scale 
o'ption, ^tl)e government has to' provide ■ employer 
Incentives/ ■ To date^ a few demonsti'atlon programs 

.document the feasibility of successful jPb pJacement of 
clfjents, ■ Vhen the demonstration stage evolves to large- 
scale' placements in the work force, industry might 
^become". resistant. Employ^ -might iin4 having targe- 
groups of handicapped" people in their work force 
pnacceptablei . The fact is that the high current and 

^predicted rates of unemproyment^in this country mighty 
decrease^ the ^ need for handicapped people in the labor 
force. Nevethele^s^ legislation mandates and provi<(es 

"incentives for businesses to accommodate handicapped 

\ workers^ then, their acceptance as full-fledged 'memters 

Aol the work force should be facilitated. ' 



Ope form of emplpyer incentive would be to. prgvide on- 
*^^the-job trainirig^nds during the .initial trainin* period. 

Another incentive woulcf be to provide wage subsidies for ^ 
'■[individuals who do not Tieet production standards. If 
V I *etni[>loyers are n&t required to withstand the cost of 
\ trainings hiring the handicapped should be more attractive^ 
' ^to 'them^' The .benefits to handicapped people, such as 
* having the opportuoity to v^ork in a normalized setting, 
^leeling useful and earning ^ decent living, are self- 

evident.^ The benefits receivecl *by .society through 

|edOcing financial dependency, improving human lives, 
creatirtg' mpre taxpayers should inor^ than offset the 

potential risks of paying illegitimate training^iutwidies. 
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An alternative for those not pre5ently ready for 
' competitive employment wouicffbe the tontroiled work 
environment. The controlled work environmem would be 
established with the sole purpose of providing a^ place of 
employment for f»andicapped people, with work potential 
and interest. These shops would be operated'^ businesses 
where people jvould engage in work and be p^d at least 
the minimum wage. Long-term contracts would be 
obtaiped from governmental or private sources. The 
legislation to enable t,his to occur has alrea^dy been 
^ approved by Congress with the p^sagcf of the Wagner 
'CVDay Act in 1938 and more recently" -with the Javits- 
Wagner O'Day Act in lg71. 

The, work would be at higher leyeis of comDtexity than 

* presently found at most sheltered workshops. More, 
complex work should increase the challenge tp employees 

aQd should generate^^dditjLonaJJjicsffie^^^^^ the workshop. 

The environtnent would, be business- oriented, ahd staff, 
working with emptoyee^s, would serve. as good worker 
rnodeis. Production systems Would be designed' to 
cnaxlmize, productivity. Training would be available^ but 
only in the context of t'he woAc task; that is, the specific 

' jobs and the relevant appropriate behaviors would receive 
attention. Professionally trained supptort personnel would 
consult with line staff on specific behavior or learjiing 
probjeme. Thus work, npt, training, \tfould be the workshop 
goal^. It is predicted that through providing a ^ei^yine, 
productive business environment, where employees engage 
in meaningful remunerative work, higher levels < of 
appropriate client be^havlprs and skills will naturally 

. emerge. 
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An Alternative To Work 

' The final program optiorr^ is a life activity program to 
serve those persons wjio are either presently incapable of 
work or who choose not to engage in work. Not everyone 
c^m or^ should be involved 4n remunerative*work. Some 
people have so many deficits and require programming in 
so many, areas that work may not be a first priority for 
them. Others may cho<}se not to 'spend their time working 
and would receive nonvocational skill training and 
experience. For f his group, a prografn emphasizing 
independent living, self-help, and recreational-ikins would 

, be*appropriate* Participants would be subsidized with a 
disability pension. Should their interest and priorities 
change such that a vocational directiori see^ms more 
appropriate, they couid- transfer to a controlled work 
environment or competitive employinent, 

CONCLUSION 



The pcesent system ot services for the moderafety and^ 
severely retarded is inefficient, ineffective, costly, and, 
in f6ct, debilitating to those it is intended to help. 
Seldom do the moderately and severely retarded acquire' 
the skills >ftecessary for meaningful participation in the 
Jaborforce, The j>oteotial of many of these ifKlividuals 'to 

» enter the* wotftr iorce has been demonstrated. Yet the 
knowecjge of That potential has produced little chahge in. - 
the' gjitent^ service delivery system. The failure of 
handicapped people » to realize their vocational potential 
must li^ ^tributed to the systems through which they 
receiW sCTviceSj ior these systerhs frequently tseinforce 
individuals -tt) (Sbsplay inapprbpriatte behaviors. Indeed, 

^ they often, acqulre new, inappropriate be|)aviors as they , 
participate in^^re^sentJy. jsxisting ^ vocational progr^s. 
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The resulting effect is one of debilitation rather than 
habilitation. 

A substantial" change is not only warranted, but required. 
The alternatives suggested he>e " present their own 
problems. [f these suggestions stimulate focussed 
discussion^Jiowever, a new concensus could evolve, oae 
which would construct a more effective service system 
for handicapped citizens. Certainly improving the quality 
of handicaprped peoples*, lives will require that we find and 
employ better strategies for service delivery in the future 
than those we have employed in the past. 
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In. order to [JroVide an example of a reliable, community-- 
based tr^iriing model\for thfe' severely hahdJtapped, this 
chapter -^ill focu^ upon the Portland Stat* Uoiyersrty 
Vocational Careers Modf^, ^Thi^ model iS baied on the 
recognition that succeslfut management Community 
training requires a rigid structure -of. COTtrol and data 

. collection, a stijy^ture in which all dedsions^f^ctlng the. 
program and its clieq^^s are directed towacd,' jan^J fh "which 

' all trainer efforts are evaKiat6d exp^^i^ui^o, comrrjurilty 

• vocational placement* Two premises^pt^dicate'^theifnodel:^ 
1) a severely handicapped per^bn 'wilt have a "better 
qMalj(ty of life if he or she <gn work fedependently 
alongside no^jhar>dicapped wqrker?ir\ a community setting^ 
and ^j^aining for sij,ch placement is best a<:;cornpIi3hed oti 
actual community job sites rather than\in sheltered 
settings. 'These premises derive from^ tfe ^personal 
experience and convictions of the authors, who have ^ach 
been Involved in work experience ' programs for the 
handifcapped srfice 1963, as well as frorft the convictions, of 
others who^'have also*^alued the influencesv o^ reality, on 

-the training of the severely*handicapped. 
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Among those who have agreed that commi/nity training 
and placement are desirable and effective^ Soptag and 
Smith- (1978) stre;ssed as a federal government , goal the 
opportunity for the severely handicaf^ped to live to their 
maximum productive potential- Brown, WUcox, Sontag, 
Vincent, Dodd, *»and Gruenwald^ (1977) emphasized the 
responsibility of all educators to develop and implement 
educational delivery systems that maximize the 
opportunities of the severely handicapped to learn the 
necessary skills for full participation in heterogeneous 
adult communities- 



Ithough Bellamy and Snyder (1976) and Gold (197*) have 
clearly demonstrated the availability of instructional 
technology for teaching severely handicapped individuals 
useful and productive vocational tasks, Pomerantz and 
Marholian'(l977) surveyed the literature and pointed out 
that most sheltered workshop programs, fail to do any 
progressive training or to. make job placement efforts in 
the Community- A 1972 HEW (Note 1) report Indicated 
threeljnajor problems found among vocational programs; 
these programs 1) failed to prepare the environment for 
students as Well as they, prepared the students for the 
environment, 2) failed to take advantage of, or solicit 
assistance frijm, services or groups outside the program 
administration, and 3) failed to assure the relevance of 
program cdnjent to the Job market- 

Pointing to problems of another kind, ^olfensberger 
(1972) Voiced *general dissatisfaction with the diagnostic 
procedures for the severely handicapped. He stated, *The- 
notion of utilizing the, initial performance of severely 
hancj^pped young adults on evaluation devices fpr the 
purpose of judging their feasibility for future eaiployment 
is ridiculous. The population is useful for occupational 
success it they have appropriate training, appropriate 
management technique^ and are assigned appropriate > 
tasks** (p' 7i>- Moreover, he pronounced that ^'Diagnosis is 
quite often a dead end, frequently resulting in a 
frustratinjg series of referrals instead of leading to 
meaningful assignment-* Diagnostic services are oftdff*^ 
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overdeveloped in comparisoh to other available resources'"' 
(p* 71)* NQt only diagnostic, but assessment procedures ' 
^00 have come under scrutiny. Bellamy, Peterson, and-" 
glose (1975), for example, question assessment use thus: 

Many of the innovations in services ft>r*the severely 
'handicapped have resulted from attempts to secve 
individuals who have been previously excluded 
because of poor assessment results* It would seem 
more appropriate to find a service procedure 
through whict* severely handicapped might be servdd 
rather than attempting, assessment procedures 
aimed at finding particular individuals for'particular 
^vocational activities.(p* 175) ' * 

In addition to problems with diagnostic and assessment 
procedures, financial ' contingencies , which reward 
"nonplacement of ^clients 'alsp impede' community-b?sed 
training efforts and community placement. Many 
programs that purport to provide community, vocational 
placement and to promote client independence often 
exhibit contradictory actions because of, these financial 
contingencies, A client, for example, is usually assessed 
by a sheltered workshop for as long as an assesstnent^ fee 
is beifjig paid; similarly, the time deemed necessary for 
wort< adjustment training is apt to coincide precisely with 
the time for which funding is available. Furthermore, the 
workers in sheltered' Workshops -or activity centers with^ 
the best production reputations are not easily released ^or 
community-based training or jcjb placements ^ 

In order to , mitigate these iden^ied- impediments to 
community job placement, the Vo^tional Careers Model 
is*de5igned to complement and support such placement. 
Within this model, a structure /has been established in 
which all program and client decisions Support a 
community, vocational goal and all trainer efforts are 
evaluated against the specific activities which l^ad most 
efficiently to that goal. The model features fiv^; 
components, ea<^i Of which ^addresses the problems 
outlined above: Ij community-based training e)lperien<:e 
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for clients, 2) cle^arly stated -trainer responsibilities, 
including weekly reporting of individual professional 
perfor.m^nce, 3) extensive environmental preparation to. 
assure long-term sut)port of clients; ^) minimal 
prevocational assessment and training, and 5) use of 
proven instructional methods fof* the severely handicapped 
(e,g»^ task analysis, prescriptive teaching arid behavior 
modification). The structure of tRe Vocational Careers 
Model is indicated in the Flow Chart (Figure 1); the, 
arrows in this chart demonstrate the interrelafedness of (; 
all client activities. Very little of the model is 
sefjuential; rather, the model is designed to immerse the 
client into the realities of a community vocational site as 
rapidly as possible and to draw training priorities from the 
client's specific on-site needs. 

Since three manuals. Assessment, Management, and 
Training, are . available from the Vocational Careers 
Model, the discussion which follows will, be limited to 1) 
illustrating how a trainer works with a single client, 2) ) 
explaining the purpose of each of the model components, 
3) identifying management problems and solutions, and 4) 
presenting data summarfSs to indicate typical amounts of 
training effort needed lor clients and trainers in order 
clients ta reach independent employment status. 



INDIVIDUALTRAINING ACnVUIES 



The^ Vocational Careers Model employs a , community- 
trainer who typically w6rks with seven to ten differerijt 
clients at a time. A resource room Or home I>ase is 
provided for clients* when they afre not involved .in a 
community activity. The resource room activities listed 
on Figure 1 could be offered in a classroom, an* activity 
center or a sheltered workshop. A trainer's activities, 
which are directed tp<^ards the go^ of independent 
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, Figure 1; A.Flow,Chart of Major Activities in the 
OHfkm'unity-Basctd Training Model , 
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employment, follow a defined sequence. As the follQwing 
steps indicate, there are cqntributihg activities which 
must t)e carried out and non-contributing activities which 
must be avoided. * 

The first step in securing employment \% to locate 
potehtial job sites* The trainer considers the current 
economic conditions of the community .and lists several 
job sites of interest to a specific client .^hich offer a 
variety. of tasks to leafn. The trainer/cpntScts the 
enjployers at these jbb sites and ask$ if a>iift might be. 
arr'anged. During the visit, the trainer views the setting, 
not only in terms. of jobs as they ape curfent)y5tfuctur.ed-, 
but 'in terms^'of tasks which might regrouped for the 
jclient's particular s^ill level. ^ After five -or' six 
explorations^ at differeht sitesrihe- trainer rtturns to 
whichever site interests the cllerit, offers the greatest 
pojer^jial for; the client's successful perlortnance'if^^ hais 
the DOtentiai ior providing a paid positioriv * 
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The second step occurs *,hen the trainer contacts an^ 
employer aod asks perjniss^n to usfe the site for short- 
term training- The trainer indicates to the employer that 
he or she will be present at all times' so that the client 
will not require any supervision from the .employer's own 
staffer As. soon as the employer grants permission, the 
trainer brings the client to the job site, werks side-by-side 
with the client,/and observes which tasks or parts of tasks 
the client completes with minimal instruction and which 
require more instruction- The trainer then task-analyzes 
the latter and writes instructional programs, ^ Since 
initially the trainer and client are -on the job site for only 
part of the day, the trainee usCially borrows djroduction 

' materials to use for task simulation in the resource room. 
In addition^ the trainer teaches the client how to use 
public transportation every morning and night and 

'provides, additional opportunities for mobility instruction 
when the client is not at the job site. 

Finally, the trai?ier works with his or her client to develop 
and improve thbse specific behaviors and skills*needed at 
the specific ^b site* The trainer does not expect 
previously learned skills, or behaviors to be generalize 
and to make the client successful on this job. In 
summary, he or shfe makes certain that the client learns 
all work tasks, social behaviors and travel skills for 
success on the intended job site- 

So that nothing in the setting creates problems for the 
client, the Trainer does not only work with the client 
while^at the Job sitej^f^e or she works as hard Jo prepare 
th^ job en^ronment as to prepare.the client. The trainer 
makes certain that ^he other employees understand .the 
training process arid that .everyone involved at a decision- 
maki/ig level is informed o^ all training stages. The 
immediate jop supervisor, ' other rttonagement people, 
personnel, *o^ce staff and parents or guardians '^e all 
encouraged to support the client. The trainer reinforces 
cooperative attitudes and develops understanding and 
skills , on the part of felldw employees to wofk more 
effectively with the client op the job, in the lunchroom or 
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on coffee breaks. ^" The , trainer makes certain that the 
primary hiring authority is ^ware of all the skills gained 
by the client and how the client's production compares to 
that of the regular workers, ' * • - 

When -the, client "ftecomes well, known to the employer, 
well accepted by ^ellow'employees, and demonstrates an 
ability to perform the required work, the trainer. is in the 
most favorably position to discuss permanent 
emplpynjent. Permanent employment should be 1) for a 
reduced number, of -hpurs a day, 2) on selected tasks the 
client has mastered and 3) under employment conditions 
attractive tc/the employer (e.^,, a tax credit is available 
which effectively reduces *the pay rate to the employer 
•without reducing the client's pay). The trainer always 
guarantees his or her continued assistance after 
placement* . , 

Thus, an ^deal situation has occurred for * obtaining a 
positive response from an employer. First, from the job 
exploration, the trainer already knows there is a potential 
employtnent* opportugity* Sepond, 'the employer and 
emplpyees have had an opportunity to oJ)serve the client 
working^ a% fan acceptable level of (Performance. And 
third^,.everyone* has come to know the client as an 
individual. . 

In summary, some of the actions taken in this community- 
based vocation^' training effort are: 

• ■ " . ' ■ . 

1, The trainer directed his or her efffiflrts to 
- , specific activities. Only those activities that 
^ ■ ^ ■ >^t*uht immediately and effectively lead" to 
Community job placement for the client were 
/ . ; ernphasized. " * ' 

J 2* specific job training site was selected 

V^jt^intly by the trainer and thexlient based on a 
1 v r ^otai\vr6w of the Job environment, not just the 
'sp^^i^i^ tasks* The trainer looked at the 
- ,fiK>tential for job placement with a concern for 
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the realities of the marketplace, the specific 
j6b tasks to be structured and taught in-order 
" to constitute a (ull- or part-time position, and, 
the job environment's patential ability t'o 
sustain a severely handicapped persi^ as an 
employee*" The trainer allowed the client to 
help make the^ site" selection based on his or 
her own <^iteria (e*g., the Uinchi*bom was nice, 
the other workers were friendly, or the people 
wore nice^iforms). 

3, The trainer ^ provided instruction primarily at 
the site" wher6 the client was to survive 
. independently and dcew all of the training 
priorities from the specific oSeds identified at 
that Site: 

^* The trainer prepared the environment as 
effectively- as the client was prepared. 

^ 5* The specific social behaviors deemed mos,t 
important for survival amon^. fellow 
, ' employees became priority skills for the client 
to learn* 

Actions not taken by the trainer yiclude: 

1* The trainer did not go to an employer alone.^ 
and illustrate the plight of the mentally 
.retarded with words or a slide show. 

2. , The tra/ner did not spend 16 weeks with the 
client in .prevocational assessment. Neither 
did the trainer establish job stations in a 
classroom setting and attempt to draw 
conclusions about a dient^s interests based on 
those tasks* The trainee recognized that job 
f tasks may contribute little to the job's 

desirability to 'the client. 
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3» The trainer did not request copies of the 
client's performance on the We'chsler 
Intelligence Scale for Adults or other meaures 
of intelligence to make judgments about his or 
her ability to master certain Work tasks. 

' The trainer overlooked six months of 
prevocationa^ training on tasks indicated by 
^ , some "expert" -as potentially useful for 'all 
severely/nandi capped clients. 

5- The trainer dlcL not task-analyze every phase, 
/of the job the client was to perform prior to 
bringing the client to the sltjs. Rather, each 
task was modeled for'the client and he or she 
was allowed to attempt the task^^ Task 
arralyses were prepared and instruction was 
, provided only for those tasks which were 
problematic for the client. 

The above actionf , taken and not taken by the trainef and 
his or her client, accomplished efficiently the pUcemerrt 
of ^ severely handicapped adult iQto a community 
vocational setting with norlhfmdtcapped persons. 



modeI components 



The Vocational Careers Model components will be 
described briefly in the order in which trainers report 
their activities on thp Weekly Agenda and Effort Tally 
Sheet (Figure 2), Client activities do not necessarily 
occur in this sequence, as was indicated in Figure 1. 
Further discussion of the Wjsekly Agenda will be provided 
ip the section on management problems and solutions. 
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1. Client Search. As indicated previously, the procesD 
of loc&jlng clients is different for each agency adopting 
thisjTirfclQl. Clients may be referred by ^ehool districts, 
vo^4t^al rehabilitation agencies or parents. 

Client Screening. Client screening initially includes 
^afnering available data concerning individual clients and 
y./m^eting with those clients and others who share 
^ responsibility for them, The model does not require that 
any particular behaviors or <;kill levels exist at admission. 
/'While ^1 clients thus far have been able to feed, toiiet 
and dress themselves, expeVience with the mcKjel indicates 
that, given sufficient time and appropriate job>site 
development, most handicapped adults jcan be successfully 
placed (even those for whom vocational placemet^t is 
commonly deemed unf easible). 

3. Client Assessment. A Vocational Careers Assessment 
Manual is used to obtain data on client performance and 
behavior relevant to vocational success in a community 
work setting- Data are criferion referenced to determine 
appropriate intervention levels in a try/help/try again 
educational sequence. 

This manual gives an overview of' several skill areas often 
related to , vocational success for Jhe s^erely 
handicapped, provides a vehicle for planning instruction, 
and serves as the first step of an Individual Educational 
Plan for use with parents or surrogate parents, It is to be 
emphasized that any ti'SiKifig priorities establisheJd " 
through the findings of^^ the initial assessment procedure 
are of a tower priority ^than training needs identified 
through a client's performance on a sp^ific conrimunity ^ 
long-term ,,training site or on a job placement site. 
Clients are not required to learn a patlieylSr set of 
prevocational^sktlls prior to placement a^ a community 
job site- Comfryitnity training sites are sought for a client 
even if that client has not achieved competency on anyVf 
the assessment items. 
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FigMTcZ; WeeUfAgefxla and Effort Tallr Sheet 



DATE 



CUem Search^ 

ICS) 21 (ST) 



ICS) m (PA). 



fCS) It (CS) 



fCS) it fKH) 



Client ScrmUng 

(CS> l-iMv(CS)^ 



(CS) 3Av (PA) 



Client AssKssmtstt 

(PW) It (PA)' 



(PW) 3hr Assessment (PA) 



<PW>3hr Assessment KT^ 



CJ^^sroom PreVooatjon Programs 
(PW)-I 'vol-3 B04 ' 



iPw>-i yt>L5nR-s 



(PW);j VoJ-3 MW-2 



fpwk2 Vol.1 nr-? 



(PW)-2 VoN2 DG-2 



^irst S3et_^* O'^itials) = staff member ^ ' 

X = number of IfeJephone caiJs 

V = number of visits -^"^ 
Second set of (initials) = client ' , 

The firsvexample feads as folJows: * . , 

(Staff ) taught J program^YoJ (Volunteers) taught' 3 programs^ (client) 
has 3 pIF^grams currency available " ^ _ j. 
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'Classroom Program Simuiatii^ Training Site Tasks 



(PW>^J Vol-2DR-V' 




TravW Training 




(CS) 3-3/*vWC 


(WL) 6v FF 


(CS) 5t Tn-Met Public 


(WL}£-t/2vBO ^ 


Trans por tat tpn » 




Co, Cgroop/train^g}: 


"Employer Contacts^-TrainiAg Materials < 


(CS) Jv Amjerjcan Cancer 


' (PW) 2t American Cancer 


Society 


Society 


(PW) 2t BonnevilJe Power 


(WL)iv4ntei Electronics 


Aominjstratjon 


Co, (private corporation) 


Employer Comacts— Lot)g-Term Traimrig Sites 


(CS) Jt Portjand Recycling OC 




(WL) It Health andphyslcal . 


Education Department 


* 


at Portland State 


^ University -BO 


(est 5t Health an^ phylscal 


(PW) It Sonic -MEW (stereo 


toucaijon uepartment 


manufacturir^gr 


at P<H^tland St^te ' 




yftivepjf y -FF/KK 


(PWJ It Portland State - 




University Food Service ^ 


~ '-^ \ ^ 


-MEW 


(WL) l/2vMotherVDeji.DC , 


^W)it Ondine Dormitory ^OR 


• 

1 * 





Community-^ased Vocatibnaf Training 



% ^Lon^-Term OiwSite Traifxicvg Ses&ions 

(CS)lvP^onlandState^ , / (WlJIv Portl^ d Recyciing 
^ Wiv ersity toof . 



' — ^ ~i — ^ — r — 

(PW) i5C Qndine Dormitory -DR^ CyLj lv PorUart<J state 

„ , * Unjy^ity , Food ServiQc -&Q 

if>^) 15C Health and Physical fWL) 1/2V Ondine Dormitorv * 

Education Departrpent -PR 

art Portland State ~ . 

university -DR ' * ' ^ ' * ' 



10, Employer Contacts— Exploration 



(CS)lt Portland Motor 1 tWUlt Ad MaiUB3 

^ Hotel -3G ■ ^ ^ (a dyer ti sing com pan v) 

t 

(CS)lt, jv Baliivick ' (VL) It Mannings -Restaurant 

Motel -DG . ~ ^ 



(CS)l-l/2v. ^t Hilton (frL) It, ly^ 2L Holladay Park 

* Hotel -I^F Hospital -PC!: 



1 U Employer Corttact^OobPl^c^fmnt Training 

\CS) V»v Pay ^n Save rPC ' <WL) 2t Wilson Hieh School . 

^ - - Kitchen -3G 



(CS) 2v^neville Power ' <WL> It Intel -MW'^ 
'^ UCS)lv Red Hon Mota Hotel (WL) It Sonic rMW , 

(WL) ?t Tektronix -BO . > ' (W.L) 2v Intel -MW 

^electronic comi>any) _ 



12. 'Job Placement Traininq^tSessiom 

(CS) Pay Save ^DC (Wl) 3v Hilton -FF^ ' 

(CSM-l/!2v Zoo^KK - (VL)3v Red Lion -DC 

{CS) Ihr making holder for 



training pfoRram 



r 
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13. parent Contacts 

(CS) 2t G 



(CS)2tG 



.(C$) 3IK 



<PW)5tG 



<PW) l^F 



<PW) 3! R 



(Wl) 3! W 



(Wl) liG 



14. Other (wious support terfioa) 

(CS) 2hrs staStfeg ' 

(CS) It Meptal Heaiih Divison 

(CS) Ihr graduate tiudenij 

(PW) 2rs staffing 

'"{PW) 3t Regional^rogram for 
tue U6al ; — 



(PW) tt 8iii Cardwell-filind 



N 

ft>W^ 1-t/? hrs graduates > 

? ■ 

<PW) l! Sgedal hivmoics • 

(Wl)2hfs siaffjnfi^ 

(Wl> l! fiortiand HabUiiaiifn 

(Wl) l! Depariment of VocaHonal 
Kena&UiiaTlon ~ 

(WL) 2t joUfqaJ writifig article^ 



*. ClafcroomPreVocationalPrograins* Th6 resource 
center provides a coordination point for all client 
activities. In the Vocatibnai Careers Model, a client , is 
always fully involved, either in the community or in direct 
instructional programs related to skills and behaviors - 
required on a current or anticipated community job site or 
at a paid^task. A major; goal of the resource room is to 
increase a clients work tolerance and attentipn.to task, 
*fend these /talie . precedence over -task content.. 
Reinforcement with ^money may begin with nickels for a 
f,ew minutes on task (v/hich may immediately be;Spent'f6r 
food>=^r drink) foUawed by increasingly longer 'delays of 
paymisht^ Training^ goals can be most easily kept ih iocuS 
' ■ ^ / ^_ .... 
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with volunteer tasks (e.gt, sorting and counting materials 
for the "American Cahcer Society) where funds for 
reEnunerating clients are raised\from local founda.ti6ns or 
servrce organizations/ Contract work without <^Uvery 
^ pressure can servers similar purpose. . _ 

* 

• 

% Classroom Programs Simulating Training Site tasksu 
Simulation programs may be developed to replicate any 
community skill needed ,by a client. iSor^reVarnple, 
distinguishing the number five bus from the number two 
or severt bus exemplifies a simulation program to assist 
travel* training. Similarly, folding tbwelsJaJthe resource, 
room simulates an initial laundry training ^ite. By using 
classroom simulations of work tasks, clients can receiife 
additional training on specific problematic task 
cofnpoijents. * 

6* Trayel Training. ^ Each client is provided the 
opportunity to learn how to move independently from his 
or Jier hoiine to the resource room or^job site, using public 
transportation or walking. Instructional programs may 
include both actu^' route practice programs as well as 
simulation program^ with polaroid prints or slides showing 
landmarks, traffic or personal conjJucj and safety rules.. 
Each program is specific to the actual .community travel 
needs of the clients. - i " 

r 

7- Employer Contacts: Training Materials- A trainer 
occasionally requests , production i materials from 
community job sites prior to conducting a job exploration. 
The purpose of this activity is to familiarize the client 
with the materials, and notjor general instruction. 

S. Employer Contacts: Long-Term Training Sites- Several 
community job sites are sought to provide initial 
community wofk experience's not necessarily considered 
to be potential placement jsites. These sites must be 
highly flexible because, a trainer and client , need a place 
where'^hort work sessions, low production, low quality of 
work and inappropriate behaviors do hot upset the 
employer or other' nonhandicapped employees. This site 
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analysis may be done independently by a trainei;-or as a 
result of an exploration. " r 

9. LoQg-TCTm OivSite Tratim^ Sessions. Long-term 
training sites are used to provide community job 
placement experiences for clients. The skills required can 
be minimal (e.g., sorting or folding), and the initial time 
involvement can be for as little as one hour a day. After, 
training begins, all job-site and resource room 
instructional programs and tt^aining efforts- become 
focused only on those skills and behaviors which will allow 
the client to. survive independently at that specific site. 
One-to-one training sOperyision 'is necessary initially at 
the site, with a final ^j^d of supervision' requJfing only 
spot checks. Thy^ type \ oi community experience is 
maintained with i^^^ased client time on that job training 
site or other sites^untU a job placement experience 
begins.^ ^ • 

10. Employer Contacts: Job Exploration. The purpose 
of job exploration is* threefold: 1) to allow tHe client to 
observe a variety of .jobs am the community and to 
participate in" ihg' selection of a site, 2) to allow the 
trainer to assess the job-placement potential of particular 
job sites, arid 3) ^o allow the trainer to evaluate and train 
the client in appropriate community social behaviors. It 
is important tov avoid determining a, client's vocational 
interest by Hmittng him to* work samples from an unseen 
site, for worifltasks in themsMves are often insignificant 
and sometimes irrelevant variables in determining job 
desirability. lob exploration further provides the 
opportunity for^he employer and other employees to 
become acquainted with a severely handicapped indivkJu^ 
in an unpressured, situation. . 

11. . Employer Cootactst 'JobPlaoement Training. * The 
trainer may return to a communitjf business site and 
discuss a particular task (not necessarily for a currently 
structured job) which the trainer can use one or ^wo hours 
a day to train a client. Examples of actual client jobs in 
the Vocational Careers Model include: labeling prices and 
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stocking shelves in a variety^^tor^^ sorting and packaging 
in an electronics manufacturing plant, washing dishes in a 

' res|aurant^ washing and folding laundry In a motel^ folding 
sheets in a laundry, cleaningVooms in a retirement home, 
completing custodial tasks inVhotel employee locker and 
lo\tnge aj*6a, and cleaning restaurant fixtures ^and refilling 

'.condimentiaftejr hours. 



SIW .th^racterlstics contributing to successful placement 
obvjously yary with each client^ but ^fewygeneralizations 
can be.^ cnade. Job sites where the work task itself 
consistently cues ^^ork are best for clienis with a record ' 
of deviant b^^^aviors having dishesr cpmlng steadily 
from* a larger *xlistiwa§her, rather than Having a group of 
tables, to clean). sitps with low staff turjiover are , 
preferable since developing a Supportive environment is as 
important as'^rainlhg the client. ThUs-,, excessive worker 
turnover can defeat' placement ftffopxs. Job sites* where 
fhe task meaningfully contributes to the facilltyJs overall 
operation are aiscJ preferable*- For/example, a client who 
is the only sheet^folder in a hotel laundry is perceived 
mor^ positively by co-workers ?fnd -management than a 
client *ho is one df ten sheet foraers. 

The community trainer only contaof? employees regarding 
clients who have been prfevidus yisitors. Therefore, the 
client is somewhat familiar to the prospective employer, 
in addition," the cdmmunity trainer guarantees ta provide 
total ^upfervisiort of and iftstrtictioft for the client. The 
^employee is infornred that fhe Vocational Careers Model 
is responsible*' £01;. the/*Mtent*s salary and insurance 
coverage during training. 

li* Ift^ Plaoemcjit framing Sessl^ Training occucs 
after a community/j6b sjjte has been approved by the 
trainer andy to ^he( decree possible, by the client. The 
trainer works wit^ the client demonstrating the job and" 
observing his ot/her pertormanc«. Afte? several^ work 
sessionis, the tr'ainer task-analyzes^ and writes specific 
instructional programs 9niy for those tasks which the 
.client has demoTfet rated difficulty in learning through 
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modeling. The ir^iner also makes a careful review oLthe 
^vironment and,^,<ievelops instructiooal ' programs for 
\dealing appropriateiytWith umqUe job-site characteristics. 
jrhese*'pro6rams rt»aV^- include how to interact with a' 
^jarticutaf fellov enr^loyee, use th^ vending machine in 
the lupch room or tell tiqie correctly^ Where appropriate, 
vocatipndl tasks from the job site are^ simulated in the 
resource room .to ali<?w /additional practice, AH 
instructional priorities are cjictated by the" needs of a 
specific job sit^. Therefore, -during job - placement 
training sessions^, trainer has four . goals; I) to 
deiTMjnstr^te the cli^in^s ability^ to leafn job tasks and 
appropriate job-related behaviqrS, 2) to^ increase the 
client's rate and quality bf -performance .on job tasks and 
behaViors, 3) to show the .employees and supervisors 
appropriate instructional intefactions w^i^h the client and 
uyto make certain that all environmental contingencies 
conXroUing hiring decision^ are as favorable and positive 
as possible for the client, * 

The trainer's additional responsibUitV is to help the 
employer consider all possible options for the client's 
erpfployment. These options mi||ht include restructuring a 
job- to encompass fewer tasks, arranging a part-time job 

. or establishing a shared position. Many possible jpb 
structures' can avail ar severely handicapped individi^al the 
opportunity to travel independently to a work, site^ to 
displaj^' successfully learned work tfeks, to work alongside 

. nonhanfiicapped supportive co-workers, to take lunch ^nd- 
coffee^ breaks in a socraf*setting, and to become partially 

\or totally financially s^lf-supportiftg. 

13.' Parent Contacts* ^ Frequent parent or guardian 
contacts establish consistency in training efforts at home 
artd work an4m€SntainSdt>port for the agreed-upon client 
goals^ * All summary data^ such^-^^as client training 
experiencfes, work experiences and work references from 
employers should be shared with the parents so that they 
can be the clients' long-term advocates. 



Community-pased Vocational Tcaining 

MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 



Four major .riianagement problems 'of community-based 
training must be solved to avoid trainer ' frustration ancf * 
exc^siv? paperwork-' Thes^' problems are establishing^ 
community vocational contacts^ maintaining effluent 
information exchange *^and data recording systems, . 
recognizing staff effort ^and* developing a method for* 
summarizing overall project effort* 

A pfo^ram must maintain^ througt/apprdpriate letters and 
certificates! ' of award/ its '^tabli^hed community* 
vocational c6ntacts* . Th^ management structure must 
avoid overlap * of, C9ntacts and insure recognition ^ of 
cooperative community members- l^iUing in blanks on a 
form^^ signing or adapting a standard .letter/ 9; making 
employer coatact notes orr a p^eprfnted file card are all 
examples of efficient ways to. maintain "the record- 
keeping and public relations efforts necessary "to . 
community-based^training, 

Staff ' communication and data recording must ^ be 
coordinated with various staff members active in the 
s^e business commbnijy" for the benefit of the sfame 
^client. An efficient information exchange and data 
recbrding system must be devised^ or., time sp^ in 
meetings and recording data may exceed time spent with 
cfients, A tightly structured Weekly Agenda and Effort 
Tally Sheet (Figure 2) ancTCommunity Vocational Training 
Staff Effort Summary"(Fi^ure"3) fpr trainers serves three 
purp<Sses: 1) to control discussion at meetings to^a single" 
basic component area at a time^ 2) to rapidly summarize d 
trainer's efforts in each component area, 'ar\d 3)^ to recofd^ 
different, types of Services sifforcfed t6 individual cliehfs*' 
As trainers report their efforts in each component at^ea; 
other trainees seek expanded information orf an iteiij^only 
if it is needed,. As indicated on the Comniunitjf 
Vocational Training Staff Effort Summary fFiffSre "3), 
^bitrary time allotments are assigned to fiv^^mmon 
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activities* Trainers simply tally the a'ctivhies (and the 
client involved) ^ and^ record the appropriate time 
allotments, thereby avoiding cumbersom.e time keeping- 

Regular recognition must be made of all areas of a 
trainer^s professional efforts leading to vocational 
, placement and nqt only of final case closure. 
Unquestionably, vocational training and placement of 
severely handicapped clients is time consurrjing/ The 
community trainer can easily become frustrated and feel 
unrewarded if the only indication of appropriate 
professional effort is a final case closure v?hen a client is 

\ placed on a paid positi6n. To reduce staff frustration, the 
Vocational Careers Model recognizes and rewards trainers 
foe working on all traimng activites crycial to vocational 
placement for the s?verely%handicapped- The process , 
encourages cooperative efforts by recognizing all trainers' 

* ' contributions to a suo^essful placement* 

The Community Vp^ktij^nal Training Staff Effort 
Summary shown in I?ijgufe 3 provides a vehicle to obsecve 
^ V^e^asily and direct sta£r^pt|vitie5t<. This summary serves 
three purposes: 1) to" provide a ^K^isual summary of 
individual and total statf effort in each management 
^component, 2) to :e^Uy facilitat^i program evaluation 
-through an ^interpreted visual representation arilJ to show ; 
which compoaents^-were overly emphasized or neglected 
and 3) to allow a suilicl^htiy accurate summary of weekly 
efforts on which to base futur'e staff directioo. 



Sample Data Summaries . . 

Supporting information for* those interested in adopting 
-**7he Vocational Careers Model isf provided in Table 1. In 
this figure, data for two clients are displayed tp illustrate 
typical stia/f ^ efforts necessary to complete the 
training/placement process. Also shown in this figure are 
data representing *t^o^staff member's efforts across 

- ^li 
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model components for a l^week period." Thes^^'^ta' 
illustrate the time- and cost-effectiveness of coninjuni'lfy- 
based training efforts. ^ ' ^ 

Client A was hired after 388 hours of staff el?Qn. The 
largest percentage of staff time was exp^dtdT'in job 
placement training sessions (39%), prevocatiorial'fijjograms 
in which the resource room was used tc^ ^ provide 
community support activities (25%) and travel training 
(16%). Client B was accepted for employment after only 
275 hoi^rs of staff feffort (fully 100 hours less than Client 
A). Client B was involved in more job placement training 
(32%^ and prevocational programs (26%) for the same 
percentage of time expended by Client A. In contrast," 
however, Client B required Tess time for travel training. 

The data are illustrative of jtypical time expendfeures for 
clients in the Vocational Careers Model. It must be 
noted, however, that due to the hetero^enity of, the 
clients and the job^ ,sites, generalizations must be 
cautiously rendered. For example, the amount of training 
time for bu^ travel may be related more t^job SUid'home 
location and transfers involved than to a client's learning 
ratfiK Similarly, the amount of time expended on job 
placement training sessions might be a function of the 
•demands inherent in the work environment, rather than a 
reflection of the client's ability to handle the job itself. 

Columns 3 and ^ in Table 1 itemize the total efforts of 
two staff members over a l^w^ek f>eriod. These data 
contrast the ffeponsibilities of a staff member involved in 
community 'activities with one responsible, for community 
support activities completed- in the resource room. As 
can be seen by examining these data, the resource room 
trainer devotes a considerable percentage • of time to 
preyocational programs ai^d task simulations, while the 
community trainer is^mostly involved with job placement 
contacts, work training .session? and travel training 
in^ruction. 
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« ■ ■ 

These data shoujd be viewed only as potential trainer 
costs, not as the minimum hours of experience necessary 
for a client Jo -attain permanent employment. Indeed, no 
data are available and no costs are incurred for^much 
client training which occurs after initial independence is 
established and the trainer leaves. A' significant 
advantage of a community-based training m63el is the 
* support available from sources other than project staff: 
For example, volunteers can carry out instructional 
programs written by professionals. Alternately, the bus 
driver and a few fellow passengers cart model appropriate 
social behaviors even with a nonverbalxJient. In addition, 
nonhandicapped co-workers can provide "free^ modeling 
instruction^ of a0)ropriate social behaviorsv at " coffee 
breaks and at lunch periods. Co^-workers also firovide free 
instruction througK thejr •performances as consistently 
appropriate work models. Such opportunities for utilizing 
the service of co-workers and voluQteers to promote 
learning of appropriate behaviors are not available In 
sheltered workshops or activity Centers. 



CONCLUSION 



Severely handicapped individuals are often viewed by 
vocational rehabilitation "^r^vice personnel as unsuitable 
for any type of vocatiohaT placement. These individuals 
can, however, be successfully trained land placed as 
Tri^pendent community workers. Eleven of 16 clients in 
the Vocational Careers Model Program are now employed 
in private business or industry. The daily life expedences 
of . these individuals include independent travel To and 
from work and social interactions with nonhandicapped 
co-workers. Moreover, they all , are earnitig self- 
supporting incomes. In summary^ these clients have 
achieved a quality of life not available'in institutions, in 
typical acfivitytrenters or in sheltered \rorkshops. 
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SUMMARY DAYA FORM? 










\_ 

CJtcnt Time ^ 
In Trainu^ 


Staf i Elf Oft 
Over UWe^ 




/ 


Client A Client B 


Resource Room 
' Trainer Community Trainer 


4 




^ Hours % Total Hours % Total 


Hours % Total Hours % Total 

• 



L 


Client Search 


* LO 


- 4 


^ 4.0 


2.0 


5.0 


1.0 . 


4.0 


1.0 


2. 


.Client Screening 


2^ 


- t 


2.0 


1.0 


7.0 




, 1.0 




3- 


Client Assewment 


4.0 


LO 


4.0* ' 


2.0 


20.0 


4,0 






4. 


PrevQCatJor^^ Programs 


79.0 


25,0 


72,0 


26,0 


203,0 


33,0 






J, 


Task Simulation Programs 


6,0 


2,0 


13.0 


5,0 


43,0 


9,0 






6. 


Travel Training 


61;0 


16,0 


19,0 


S,0 


14,0 


' 3,0 • 


57.0 


13.0 
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7. Employer Contacts-^ 

Training Materials - . - 

£mpl(>yer Contacts— ' ' 

tOfig-Tefm Sites 9.0 ^ 2.0 

9* ton£*Term On-Site 

Training Sessions « 5.0 1-0 

* 

10» Employer Contacts-- 3oi> 

Exploration . 1^0 



M « 2,0 



9.0 2.0 ' - 
31.0 6.0 



9.0 3.0 fiyo 3,0 
2.0 ' 1.0 4.0 , 1.0 



2.0 

3.0 
9.0 



1.0 



11,^ Employer Contacts— Job 
Placement Tt^aining 


44.0 


11.0 


4L0 


15.0 


2.0 


lU) 


55.0 


12,0 


t 
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^ Hours and percents were rounded oft; therefore a total of percent^ in a column may exceed 100% 
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The success cff this model is due in large part to the 
management system developed in which relevant data can 
be efficierttly" reported and shared. thi^ ' system ' 
facilitatjss decisions on clients'^ prograpns, reinforcement 
and direction of trainers' efforts, and weekly monitoring 
of total staff effort. 

The Vocational Model is-befiTg successfully replicated by a 
metropolitan school district as a component of their 
program for 17-21-year-old severely* handicapped.* In 
addition, the Oregon Vocational Rehabi}iatioh Service^ 
agency is applying for federal funds to support* 
continuation of the program and to provide inservice 
training to a|ency counselors, , Any program currently 
serving severely handicapped adults can adopt this 
community-based training 'model usingcurrent staff.* The 
model can also be structured as a separate service. 
Whatever the application, a major impact will occur in 
the lives of those served. Training activities become 
immediately practical and no longer include inaccurate 
guesses about ^e unknown or underestimated vocational 
. potential of clients^ Rather, training objectives are 
^established for a real site, at a real job, in a real 
environment, with people from the real world, where 
'every handicapped person has a right to become a 
participating member. 
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. Issues in Community-Based Vocational 
Programming: InstitutionztJijEaticn 

of Staff 

Sandra Alper ^ * ; 

Joseph S, Alper 



The ability of severely handicSpped persons to learn 
complex vocational ^asks through applied behavior 
analysis training techqiques has been repeatedly 
demonstrated (Bellamy, 1976; Bellamy, Horner, ic Inman, 
1979; Gold, i973, 1976; Rusch ic Mithaug, n%0). StUl', 
most severely hitfidlcapped adolescents and ^rduJts remain 
unemployed. Where employment opportunities for these 
individuals exiSt, they ai:ie largely limited to sheltered 
workshops and work activity qenters (Greenleigh 
.Associates, 1975), rather than occurring in more 
norma/ized and* economically rewarding work 
environmertts. 

There are several factors which may contribute to this 
state of affairs. One -might be the deficit of severely 
h^dicapped ' workers in communication, functional 
acadetriic, and social skill requisites of working in the 
community (Wehman, 1,976; Wehman ic Bates, 1978)." 
gMiiie it is true that severely handicap^ individuals have 
significant skifl deficitsi behavioral trainin]B protocols to 
remediate the$e ,deficm are available. ^ These skill 
deficits need no longer be seen as a major obstacle to 
community placement. 
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A second contributing factor is the lack of a systematic 
process for implementing community-based vpcational 
training and placement. Although there has bfeen stcong 
sgppDrt in the literature (e-gv Sontag, Srpith, ic Certo, 
1§77; iJ/olfensb^rger, 19/2), from professional 
organizations/HCKg., ^ Th§ Association- for Severely 
Handicapte^v 1/97S5, and legislation (e.g,; PL 9^-1*2) for 
the philo^<^v^f training severely handicapped persons in 
natural ^fittings, much less emphasis has be^n placed on 
*delineating^ocedures fSb staff implementation of" such 
programs. Recently, federa^^fynding agencies have begun 
to. suppont-rprograms whicharte potential models for 
facilitating the transition from institution to community. 

A third contributing factor may ^ be the 
"institutionalization** of staff. This term' refers to the 
development of ^expectations and behaviors in staff w^ich 
serve to maintain the institutional environment rather 
than the independent, functioning of residents. This 

/situation aris^ because the institution may provide ^ 
environm€snt as protective of staff as of resifdents. This 
protective environment/may foster ^nd maintain passive 
resistance to cbmrtiunity-based programs. Among the 
characteristics of institutional staff which have been 
notedare' tendencies to be protective of'^Bnd to hold low 
expectations for residents, to maintain the status quo,^d 

* ta avoid active participation in comrrfunity-based 
activities JFairweather, Sanders ic ^ "^matzky, 197^>; 
Schulman, 1980). ^ These behaviors constitute staff 
institutionalization and present a primary obstacle to the 
Tleinstitutionalization of severely handicapped persons. - 

The institutionali2ati<Sf\ of staff may be vi^ed as a r^ult 
of a mutual interaction among ^vironmental factc^s, 
^ personal needs and beliefs, and behaviors of st^f/ 
institutional administrators, residents and members of 'tne 
community. This view represents an application of the 
principle of reciprocal determinism (Bandura, i977b; 
1978)^ From this perspective, psychosocial functioning 
involves a ^ continuous, reciprocal interplay ' between 
environmental, behavioral and cognitive factors.. Within 
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the current discussion of staffs behavioral factprs include 
the-^yert behaviors "which constitute resistance to the^ 
deinstitutipnaiization prpcess, . Environmental factors 
indtfde the institutional organization, the residents and 
community* Personal factors include the individual 
cognitions^ betliefs and, needs of staff. - ^ 

The reciprocaf nature of ^these influences is reflected in 
the view "th^t tfie environmental conditions which 
influence behavior are partly a result of the actions of 
individuals within^ the environment. The outcomes of 
thqse ^tehayiors affect individual beliefs^ and expectations. 
Changes in beliefs and expectations subsequently 
influence behavior. For instance, consider th? example of 
a sta^f ' member who may f)old'^n expectation for success 
in placing a resident in a community work setting. The , 

fStaff memjber -may put more effort into the 
deinstitutionalizatibp proces$ and. may. exhibit greater 

.perseverepce when frustrated., The community may 
respond with greater acceptance of the resident and the 
go^s of normalization. This* change in the community 
enviroriment, reinforces the. staff member's positive 
expectancies. The overt behavioral consequence may be 
greater effort exhlBSted by the* staff member. In. this 
^example, there is a network of reciprocal positive 
feedback between tlh6 staff member and the corpmunity 
which facilitates attitudinal . artd behavioral changes 
favoring normalization. 

An additional component of this reciprocal determinism is 
^the'mutuM influence between p^sonal characteristics of 
"individuals^" Separate from their beliefs and expectations, 
%nd environment,. Physical characteristics, social roles 
and social Status may product?' varying environmental 
rea^tions^ IV^ic^j in turn, may affect self-concept. 
Subsequent^i^fiayior of the individual may maintain or 
change thfr^enyifo/wnental reaction. , , ' 

Se€j<ing to Sttribute causal^ priority to these influences is- 
impossible becayse of the continuous reciprocal nature ot 
their interrelationships (Bandura, 1978). The specific 
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t . ^ 
effects of altering any one aspect of this dynamic 
interchange must be empirically determined* The primary 
goal of the present paper to describe some of the 
factors ihvolved tc\ the reciprocal' determinism between 
personal factors of staff and their environment which 
constitute resistance to community-based programming.' 
Another goal Is to suggest^ s6me modes of intervention 
with staff which mi^t facilitate the deinstitutionali- 
zation process. ; - 



^1 
PERSONAL FACTORS C6>JTR!BUTING TO THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF STAFF 



Personal fastors 'which may contriubte to the reciprocal 
determinism* between the environment and behavioral 
resistance to deinstitutionalization include the personal 
needSf cfesires and belief systems of individual staff 
members* Individuals may be viewed as having personal 
needs* or, desires, for' survival, certainty, control, 
autonomy, acceptance and congruity. The terms **need** 
and ''desire^** are used here interchangeably to suggest an 
incentive ' value of tiJk^e conditions for motivating 
behavior. * ^ ' 



* The Destte for Survival ' 

The desire^^'to survive is rooled in the demanite of the 
evolutionary struggle. Economic security has,become one 
means. for assuring physical survival. Community-based ^ 
programming may be Viewed a^ a threat to the economic 
security and hence, the physical survival of the individual. 
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There are survival desires that go beyond preservation of 
Dne*s. physical being. There are^so desires for ejcisjential 
survival, or survival of an individual identity^ which 
separates self from the world. Individuals may defend 
against a loss of definition of self even ]i ^thelr. physical 
survival has been assumed. Much of this self-defirujion is 
derived frjpm work. The contribution of ^ot^^'^xo^ 
^iter personal and intrapersonal development has been 
acknowledged for some time- Engels (19^0) elalsorated 
the view that the evolutionar y demands for higher 
cog^jitive and social development were present only after 
our primate ancestors first walked upright, freeing their 
hands for labor- According to Engels, it was the product 
ot* this labor that created a social demand for the 
evolutioaof physiological processes upon which are based 
the skifls for communication and social organization. He 
argued that individuals who, do not have work are devoid 
of information to commuhicate an<^ of jthe need to relate 
within a social frameworki • ' 

Although the anthropological truth of this sole 
evolutionary change as the primary cause of higher 
cognitive and social^ development may be questioned, the 
relationship between - ^ work and personal-social 
development is undeniable. It has, in p^rt, been the 
appreciation of this relationship between work and human 
developrhent which has served as implicit justification for 
the emergence of vocational training in contemporary 
education. 

Since the desires for survival ol body and self are so 
deeply rooted in the historical experience of individuals, 
actions initiated In the service of. the need to survive may 
be performed so automatically as to escape an individual's 
aw^eness of them as survival behaviors. The feafs of 
dearth of body and death of self niay be so great as to 
result in a surrehder of reason to self-preservation, 
prosocial behaviors may be supplanted by narcissistic 
behaviors. The avoidance of the psychological 
devastation with r^pect to the loss of identity and 
avenues for "social interaction can thus pp6vide one 
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incentive "for an individual staff member /<to .resist 
deinstitutionalization. The problem here exists in*the 
view of deinstitutionalization as a threat to physical and 
existential survival. This belief may stem from a lack of" 
self-confidence in one's ability to adapt to change and 
find alternative mearis for assuming physical and 
ffexistential survival. 

■ , ' ■ ■ ■ 

The Desire for Certainty ^ 



It has been observed tha't individuals often tend to resist 
uncertainty (Fairweather & Tprnatzky^ 1977). A person's 
inability to predict the outcomes of a given situation can 
cause one to view that situation as aversive {Seligman, 
1975), Any program which has change as its goal 
possesses an inherent 'iihcertainty as to the roles 
individuals will play following reorgani2:ation. Training in 
natural settings implies that institutional staff may have 
to alter their daily routines^ professional roles and'even 
the physical environment of [their work. Individual staff 
,members faced with unpredictable changes in their 
professional identity^ authority* or ■ role' within the 
institutional structure may find such change aversive. 

Another threat to the need for cer'tainty js present in )he 
unpreoictable responses of residents to unf am Uiar 
situations encountered in community 'settings. 
Community settings represent new corpplexes of stimuli 
with a high degree »of subtle variability. £ven in 
controlled training environments^ it is impossible to 
identify and train appropriate responses to all possible 
environmental contingencies. Much of the training must 
await in vivo exposure. Hence^ the responses of residents 
to these new situations may at first be unpredictable and 
thus threaten an individual staff member'? 'need, for 
certainty. One way to avoid uncertainty is 'to resist' 
innovation and change (Fairweather & Tornatzky^ 1977). 
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The Desire for Control 

• 

*The desire for control may be defined as the yeed' to 
cause environmental change so as to obtain a desired 
effect, Tfie desire fof control, like the desire for 
survival, may be viewed as rooted in the evolutionary 
process. Species and individual survival have been 
dependent upon th^ ability of organisSRs to obtaliT'control 
over the environment, others and self. The ability to' 
exercise c9ntrol has been recognized as having an impact 
on the self in terms of cognitive self^concepts such'- as 
power (Miftton, 1967), effectance (White, 1959),^tod-self- 
efficacy (Bandura, 1977). A-failure to fulfill consistently 
"the desire for control and to ^tablish a sense of efficacy, 
in manipulating the environment can lead to emotional 
disturbance. Among the psyc^opathological consequences 
of a failure to fulfill desires for controKv^hich have been 
noted '^e a sense of alienation, sociaT isolation, self- 
estrangement, meaninglessness, destructiven6ss anci 
depression (Allen & Greenberger, 1980; Seeman, 1959; 
Seligman, 197*). The thte^t to an individgal staff 
memberfi perceived control over the environment may 
provide another Incentive for maintaining the institutional 
environment. 

The institution f)rovides a variety of' external control 
systems. The ^most widely used techniques for 
maintaining control have cootie from the application of 
operant .conditioning to behavioral management. One 
assumption implicit in these procedures is that through 
controlling the environment (i.e., by manipulating stin^uli, 
physical and sociat rewards, and objects In the physical 
environment), it is' possible to control behavior. If an 
individual staff member is ineffective in exercising direct 
control over a resident, reserve control systems (e.g^, 
isolation, physical Restraints, rpedication) may b6 * 
implemented. ^ 

Community settings impose new environmental variables 
and do not include the reserve controls mentioned above. 
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In addition, they require internal coping mechanisms (e.g., 
self-control,' decision making). In the transition from 
institution to community placement, from external to 
internal controls, there may exist a threat to an individual 
staff member's desire for control. - Staff may cling to 
institutional guidelines and procedures, regardle^ of how 
little they contribute to normalization, because they 
provide a certain degree of controtover the residents. 



The Desire for Autonomy ^ 



Individuals ipay be viewed as desiring to seek 
independence and freedom from external constraints, or 
to establish autonomy (cf. Angyal, i9^1; Fromm, 1955). 
Autonomy may involve a desire to establish oneself as 
independent from others, as well. Deinstitutionalization 
may be viewed as threatening to desires for autonomy 
because of the initially increased dependency of residents 
on staff.' 

The dependency of residents on staff is an integral part ol 
their interaction. Floor and Rosen (1975) maintained that 
years of institutional living may foster conformity with 
little opportunity for problem solving or (Jecision maklog. 
The institutional environment may preclude the type of 
experience required for the development of independent 
coping behaviors necessary in thet, community. In addition, 
the bureaucratic policies prevalent within the institution 
which 'diffuse the personal responsibility of an individual 
staff member for a resident (e.g., large group activities) 
may not 'be functional in natural settings. Consequently, 
residents are likely to mal^ more demands on staff time 
during the initial period of community placement than 
>within the institution* A staff member may thus resist, 
community* programming in order to avoid these threats 
to autonomy. * 
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The JGbe$ire for AcceptaiKie 

Individuals often desire acceptance from others. Fromm 
(1955) has described the seeking of acceptance from 
others as the desire for relatedness, or the desire to feel 
united with other human beings. Staff may gain 
acceptance from residents by protecting them from the 
stress of adaptation inherent in community settings. 
Similarly, maintaining th* institutional environment 
result in acceptance from those community members and 
parents who believe it is best to. separate retarded persons 
from mainstream society; Even though 5*aff resistance to 
deinstitutionali^tion may rewarded with social 
acceptance, it can have a long-range detrimental effect 
on residents. Normal human growth and development 
involve, the risk of being hurt' both physically and 
emotionally. Perske (1972) argued that^lo deny a person 
of risk precludes the <|eveIopment of new coping 
strategies and maintains dependency. Denying a person 
normal risk-taking experiences also deprives the 
individual of dignity, in that it diminishes that person in 
the eyes of others. 

The protectiveness of residents )^ising out of a need for 
acceptance may also be viewed as an attempt to avoid 
emotional ambivalence and subsequent personal rejection. 
Emotional ambivalence refers to the quality of a 
relationship between individuals characterized by love and 
hate, acceptance and rejection. Human relationships are 
frequently characterized by investment of dependency 
upon others for gratification of personal needs. People 
may come to expect their family, friends, co-workers and 
acquaintances to contribute to the , fulfillment of their 
personal needs. Relationships which possess suet) 
investments of dependency may contain some 'degree of 
emotional ambivalence because individuals rarely^ if ever» 
fulfill these needs as consistency as expected. Because 
one*s needs "and expectations may at times be fulfilled or 
frustrated^ an individual may come to feel both love and 
hate. Subsequently, one may express both acceptance and 
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'rejection toward others, as well as being the object *of 
these corrflicting attitudes and betjaviors. 

Staff members who support^ cortim unity- based 
programming and participate in exposing residents to the 
stress of 'adaptation may incur the emotional anfbivSilence 
of individuals in their environment. The staff member 
may inappropriately attribute the emotional ambivalence 
and subsequent rejection uniquely to the 
deinstitutionalization process rather than to the 
unrealistic expectations for need fulfUlinent placed upon 
him by his environment. The individual may. come to view 
the emotional ambivalence characteristic of need- 
invested relationships as avoidable through resisting 
deinstituti^^iializ^tion. Overcoming this obstacle may 
require' a * belief in the long-range benefits of* 
deinstitjutiorialization, as well as the development of 
realistic expectations for fulfillment of human needs and 
acceptance in the individual staff member, residents. and 
the community. ' 



The Desire for Congruity 



Another reason individuals n^ay seek to avoid emotional 
ambivalence is a desire for congruity* Congru^ce, or the 
^ack of confli«, may sought in both interpersonal and 
intrapersonal spheres of experience {of., Brehm & Cohen, 
1962; Festinger, 1957; ^teiner, 1966; Zirhbardo, 1969). In 
an attempt to avoid" Interpersonal conflict and seek 
congruity^ individuals may conform to a group^ institution 
or ideology. In any conflict of purpose between 
institution jnd individual staff member, the individual 
may seek to conform to the institutional purpose and 
attain congruity in addition to fulfillment of the range of 
other human needs. 

Congruence may also be represented in the intrapersonal 
sphere by the desire to .seek resolution of the conflict 
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surrpundlng how one xhooses to gratify needs. Fromm 

.(1955) presented the view that choices in life may be 

viewed as an unavoidable conflict between progression 

and regression. Progressive choices are those which 

fulfill human needs without subjugation of the needs of 

others. These solutions require a sacrifice of narcissistic 

interest. Regressive solutions are narcissistic in nature 

and require subjugation of the self or others. A regressive 

solution may involve well established patterns. 

Consequently it may be more immediately appealing^ not 

only because it requires little or no self-sacrifice, but also" 

because of the familiarity and predictability of outcome. 

Progressive solutior\s may seem less appealing because of 

the uncertainty inherent in situations involving new 

behaviors with unpredictable outcomes. 
* 

Fromm (1955) viewed individuals as free to choose either 
progressive or regressive modes for fulfilling their needs. 
The choice of either alternative possesses its own sources 
of fear^ and doubt with respect to the outcome of one's 
decision. The exercise of choice requires the assumption 
of responsibility for outcome. Individuals may not only 
attempt to avoid the dissonanfte inherent in the freedom 
of choice, " but the responsibility for unfavorable 
outcomes. In situations in which one may risk acceptance 
and self-esteem by assuming responsibility for choice^ an 
individiSai may choose to abrogate control over the 
decisiop-makifte process (Rodin^ Rennert^ & Solomon^ 
1980)* Fromm U9<*1) referred to this abrogation of choice 
as an 'Escape from freedom." 

Thus^ ah individual may attempt to seek congruity and 
avoid the conflict and responsibility inherent in freedom 
of choice. One may attempt to escape from dissonance 
and responsibility through surrender of the authority fcfr 
choice to another agent, - In this instance an individual 
staff (jiember may conform to' the institutional purpose. 
Resistance to deinstitutionalization may thus be viewed 
^^^an attempt to resolve the inherent conflict between 
^BRgression and regression and to seek congruence through 
ine surrendering of responsibility to the institution. 
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Another component of the need' for congruity in t|)e - 
intrapersonal sphere i^the need for a belief system whic^ 
can justify behavior. Fromm (1955) referred to this as * 
n&d for a frame of orientation . He viewed the need for a 
frame of orientation as more immediate than the need for 
truth. , Consequently, the frame of orientation may be 
adopted whether ©f^ot it^is true or valid. Rationalization 
is a process by which one can ^make the approach to 
gratifying ^human needs congruent with the frame of 
orientation (Fromm, 1955). Considerable research on 
cognitive dissonance and dissonance resolotion has shown 
that individuals do not always behave in accordance wi|h 
their beliefs. Rather, people frequently modify their 
beliefs to justify their behavior (Zimbardo, 1969). ^ 

the frame of orientation de^loped by an individual staff 
member may serve as a justification for the choice of 
regressive modes of need gratification and the surrender 
of responsibility of choice and. decision making to the 
institution. This frame ot orientation may be the most 
amenable, to change of contribution? to the resistance to 
deinstitutionalization because it is comprised of overt 
verbal responses which both justify and contribu|e to the 
maintenance of institutional environments. If the frame 
of orientation is not effective in making one*s actions 
consistent with b^eliefs, then new behaviors * will be 
attempted or a new frame of orientation will evolve. 
Eliis (1970) has elaborated a number of clinically pbserved 
irrational ideas which have ^rved the function of 
justifying and maintaining habitually dysfunctional 
behavior (e.g., the idea that one needs something stronger 
or greater than oneself on which to rely; the idea that it 
is necessary to be loved by everyone for everything one 
does). These beliefs may be Seen as maintaining 
unrewarding behaviors because they enhance congruence 
between beliefs and ^||B^ic>rs. They provide a framework 
f6c exploring staf^ittitudes toward self * and the 
environment which may contribute to deinstitutionali- 
zation/ . ' ^ 
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. STRATEGIES Ft>R DEINSTITUnONALfaNG STAFF 



With few exceptions (e.g., Schulman, 1980; Watson^ 
^ Gardper^ & Sanders, 1976)^ the special education 
literature lacks evidence of programs which focus directly 
pn the needs of instit\jtional staff, if^e position is 
tenable that 'staff needs and expectations pose a major' 
obstacle to deinstitutionalization^ ,then the fate of 
institutionalized residents becomes intertwined with the 
fate of staff. This necessitates the development of^ 
strategies to reduce the^ threats^ to staff posed by 
community-based prpgrammlng* 

Participation in community-based programming may be 
viewed as a prosocial behavior. Kanfer (1979) has^ 
discussed some, of the psychosocial contributions to the' 
rise of individualism and the decline of prosocial behavior. 
He proposed a model for enhancement of altruism based 
on the progressive shaping of prosocial behaviors so that 
they are perceived as contributing to personal fulfillment. 
Changing the motivational base for/ these prosocial 
behaviors may at first require a high degree of external 
reinforcement from the environment in the form^ of, social 
approval and recognition. The transition from social 
motivation to personal motivation may then be enhanced 
'through repeated self-reinforcement jn the form of selfr, 
statements of competence ^d^ achievement.- Kanfer' 
described this transition from social to personal 
motivation as analogous to the development of self- 
control. This similarity makes available the broad range 
of cognitive behavior modification techniques which have 
emergeSd to facilitate self-control (Mahoney^^l97^). In 
■additl6n to analyzing the frame of orientation and the 
irrational beliefs which sustain egbcentrlc behavior, the 
transition to prosocial behayior may also be facilitated 
througl) the- development of contracts and explicit social 
agreement^;. Kanffer recommended these be institu^d 
early in the staff training sequence when the cost to the 
individual is not great. 
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Kanfer (1979) has sJso suggested "that thetransition from 
sodal-motivation to self-motivation in service of 
prosociaft behaviors may be facilitated by strong verbal 
reinforcement from some external facilitator. As the 
individual gains . skill- in self -reinforcement and 
experiences repeated rewards for altruistic behavREr, 
gradual increase In the. personal*^ cost associated with 
such behaviors can be instituted. It may be anticipated 
that ^ an individual continues to experience thii reward 
for prosDcial behavior, his belief will become consistent 
with hJs^ behaviors. At this point, ^e prosocial' behavior 
will come tp : be viewed as self-initiated rather than 
demanded by otKerjs, and should become more strongly 
established in the individual's repertoire of responses. 

Kanfer's model can^ provide a usefuj starting point in 
developing intervention Strategies lor deinstitutionalizing 
staff; Some implications of this moilel aVe the use of the 
sociaindemocratic mili&u - ^ approach, external 
reinforcement st/ategies, self -reinforcement and graded 
exposure to commwity settings. 



Social'Democratic Milieu 

One specific application of Kanf erte model to the 
deinstitutionalization process might include the 
' exploration of staff . needs and ^concerns toward 
y deinstitutionalization within the framework of small peer 
reference grqups. The effectiveness of such groups has 
been demonstrated in tHe social-democratic milieu 
^ approach. This technique txas 6een used to ^cilitate .the 
\ return to^|he community of individuals after prolonged 
(periods of institutionafieation {Becker & Bayer, 197 " 
Fairweather", Sanders, Maynard, & Cressler,.1969). 5mall^ 
and autonomous groups werje formed to encourage and 
direct pressure toward commur\i?^ functioning. These 
groSl^ were ;task oriented and.*4$ained in cjefining and 
^ Analyzing jproblems,, generating Solutions and making 
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defclslons. Active participation and responsibility fpr sell 
and others were fostered,. The relationship/ between one's 
actions and consequences was stressed. 

jrhe'inclusion of an external facilitator in sutjh grouns may 
T>e of benefit. Such an individual might be c^paole of 
offering social rewards for the abandonment of egocentric 
beha^or Ip favor of behaviors which facilitate community 
programming. The input of an external facilitator who is 
not " subject to the infhjences of the institutional 
eftvironment might also more readily facilitate change in 
the frame of orientation of staff member?. If thitf' 
strategy were' applied with i(istitutional staff, f ul^ and 
active support from institutional administrators would be 
crucial. The diffusion of. personal responsibility which- 
characterizes institutions wcwild have to be replaced \tfjth 
suppqrt for active input int^|),e decision-makj^ng process 
6n the part of staff. 

External Reinforcement 



Another approach to deinstitutionalizing staff might lie In 
the appropriate^ use of external reinforcement 
contingencies to train staff in prosocial behaviors which 
parallel thdse.of the community. While not a novel 
approadi to developing new behaviors in st^f, inservice 
trainirtg^ithin institutions o$ten results in no rewards for 
participants. It is all too common to see $taff inservice 
programs conducted during lunch hours or imme^diately 
'before or after a full work day. In addition, staff who try 
to implement any new approach *or program are rarely 
rewarded for their efforts. Attempting to tak^ a resident 
into the community for sqm.^thing other, than a Targe 
group field trip, for.examplej often requires filling out 
forms^ays in advance of the proposed activity. Too often 
the staff person attemptirt| to do something that differs 
from the normal routine is faced with more work and is, 
in effe^ct, punished for his/her efforts. 
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If institutional stafi are to exhibit new^roies and 
behaviors which facilitate Community placement, they 
must be rewarded for their efforts. While not a startling 
conclusion, this is rarely implemented. 



Seli-Reinforcement 



While manY^uman behaviors are ' not immediately 
followed by e)lternal consequences, m<>st behaviot^s are 
followed yby evialuative self,.st'aternents Mahoney, (197*) 

^^andura ni978)\pointed out that even while receiving, 
external Winfjpcement humans do more than learn the 
contingencreToetween actions and cpnsequences. They 
judge the progress they* are making, set objectives for 

^ improvement and evaluate their personal competence. - 

Self-state'ments about one's perceived competenc^v and 
achievements are important because they can influence 
what activities are, chosen, how much effort one will 
exp€^d, and how long one will persevere when frustr'ate^ 
, (Banditfa, 1978, 1977a). Training 5taff to use reinforcing 
self-stsrtements may prove to be aSrother useful tool for 
bringingVabout new attitudes, expectations, arid behaviors. 
MeichenlD^um (1974) has suggested the following 
components be included in such' a training program* 1) 
training in problem definition and anticipation Of 
consequences? 2)teai{ung in identification and^ systematic 
observation of aJeU-statements? 3) graduated performance 
assignments;, 4) specific suggestions for' mollifying s^lf- 
statementSi ^and 5). modeling and encouragement of 
positive self-evaluation. - . ^ 

\ 
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Graded Exposure to Comrpunity Settings 

Graded 'ej^sure of * staff to natural training settings 
might also- promote the deinstitutionalization process. 
When l>eliefs and actuality differ, mor€ realistic 
expectations may /be developed through repeated 
experience, (Sandura, 1978)/ , Graded exposure may 
contribute to fhe development* of more realistic 
evaluatiorls ,of the impact of community placement. 
^ Systematic and repeated experience in community 
settings coutd. hav6 sevferal benefits. One might be that 
the perceived threats' to the attainment of the personal 
desires ^of;, staff posed by deinstitutionalization might 
-partially t)e" reduced. A second benefit mi^t be that-th^ 
training of Tefisidenti would become more relevant as staff 
becdmen^icreasingijAfamiliar with the actual demands of 
community sit^s; Finally, g^:aded exposure could help 
resolve problems in'schedulFng of staff time, which is 
often giyen as a reaison • for ncrt providing commiviity 
programming. < * 



CONCLUSION 



It has been -stated that the institutionaiization of staff 
may presfept afnajor problem in the deinstitutionalization 
of resid^ntfe* Efforts aimed at comrpunity programming 
for handicafSped, P^C^^n^ mast devote^as much attention^ to 
deinstifutionallzlji^ ^sftVff as to deinstitutionalizing'' 
•residehts.HTU^ mdrc; work is needM in this area in order 
to: ' 1) lide^tif^, t^p; recipr<S!:^ interactions be^eefi 
various aspects^ot in^tUutionafl organization and custodial 
and professional , ,st^f jattitudes tbward community 
programming; 2) idetp'X*fy specific staff attitudes which 
interfere with conii^nity programming 3) delineate 
relationship betweeff |t^5 ^itudes and behavior toward 
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residents; and *) /develop intervention strategies to 
restructure institutional variables in order to facilitate 
deinstitutionalization. 

Until Jhese. typ^s of questions' are addressed, efforts at 
/community programming for severely handicapped persons 
will remailWricomplete. Future effoVts which ignore the 
needs aiTld colficerife of institutional staff will provide only 
symbolic ^support for <lein^titutionalization rather than 
effective cesolution of the problem. 
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Moderately and Severely R)etarded 
. Individuals 
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'Recent literature and government reports suggest that 
the vocational training and job^ placemefff^ractices for 
most severely retarded persons, are inconsistent with the 
level of expertise -wid training technology which is 
currently available. O'Connors (1972) reported that of the 

* 9,339 mentally retarded individuals living in community 
living^ facilities which^were surveyed, fewer than H% 
were engaged in competitive employment and only a little 
more than half were in sheltered work or work activity 
centers. Bellamy and Homer {Note 1), in a survey, found 
that between 80,000 and 100,000 mentally and/or 
physically^ handicapped persons attended adult day care, 
developmental, or activity centers, many of which 
focused pini mall y on vocational training an4 placement. 
Whitehead * (1979) also Reported a large number of 
l^dicapped individuals in activity cen|ers with a 
disproportionate few competitively employed. Similarly, 
thfiw^epartment of Labor reports th^t only »1% of all 
disablW " individuals are employed (Federal Register, 
1978). These statistics suggest that the employment 
situation for handicapped people 'in this country i^ less 
than desirable. 
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The purpose of the present chaptfer is to discuss a 
rationale for employment in non^heitered settings for 
moderately and severely r-etarded persons (IQ •20-51). 
Along with this rationale, critical factbrs in assessment 
and job site intervention are also discussed. The final 
section of this chapter is devoted to strategies for fading 
staff from job sites. 



A RATIONALE FOR COMPETnl^E EMPLOYMENT 



For decades, t)rofessionaIs and parents alike have lowered 
the vocational expectations for moderately and severely 
retarded persons by excluding them from opportunities for 
competitive employment (see Revell & Wehrrfen, 1978, for 
example, in relation to vocational evaluation practices). 
Continued writings -^which support this Jihilosophy only , 
proliferate the acceptance of segregated programs which 
provide no access to real work environments with 
^ nonhandicapped workers and consumers. Thus, the 
philosophy in this chapter is not to condemn more* 
restrictive work settings (e.g., work activity center, 
sheltered workshop) but instead to suggest that they form 
only one part of a developmental continuum enroute to 
sheltered enclaves in industry, or, ultimately, competitive 
^employment. A number of reasons are considered why 
competitive employment must receive serious 
consideration by rehabilitation and special education 
per^qnnel involved with work training programs. 



Wages and Benefits 



The first and most obvious point in favor of competitive 
employment placement is the increased opportunity for 
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greater wages and benefits. With the tremendous cost^of 
maintaining severely retarded individuals in centers which 
arfe nonvocationally ortented or which rar^y lead to 
competitive employment, Tt is -a^.^^ent that those 
individuals who can earn com^petitivetevel wages will be 
most favorably viewed. These persbnV will require less 
supplemental social security (SS!) assistance from the 
federal government, and perhaps equally important, wHl 
clear ,th^ "Avay for other more severely handicapped 
clients. . - ^ 

In a cogent analysis of this problem, Whitehead (1979) 
'discusses the deplorable slate which handicapped wage 

earners are in, especially those who are mentally 
^ retarded. Whitehead says: 

, The average hourly wage for all workshop clients of 
--^^Jll , per hoyr represented Only 35% of the 
minimum wage rate {at that time) oi $2.30. The 
annual earnings were even less favorable, showing 
'^^^ average of $666 for the total client population 
and only lor largest disability group — the 
mentally retarded. The earnings fall far below the 
1976 poverty level of $2870 (the level suggested by 
the Social Security Administration)* {p. 75) 

In a ^Itnilar vein, the Connecticut Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation points but • that of approximately 
I2,0OO,000 potentially employable disabled persons, only 
100,000 are actually working.' The following logic is 
presented: 

Of disabled persons of workipg age ^srljo are not in 
institutions^ tt2% are empjoj^fed as compared to 59% 
of the, national population a difference 6J 17% or 
2,100,000 people, it would mean $iO,500,000 per 
year added to the^ economy — plus what would be 
saved in private and public support. (Cpnnecticut 
Division Of Voc^Ronal Rehabilitation Project with 
Industry, 1979, p. *) 
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Clearly, competitive wages * will^ ' increase the 
independence 6i moderately to severely retarded 
individuals. The benefits may include insurance, policies, 
medical insurance, dental insurance and retirement. Of**- 
course, not in all cases will this range of benefits be' 
available; compared with the offerings of developmental^ 
centers and jaost^h^tered workshops, however, 4here is a 
mQch greater likelihood of this type'of fringe support 

.The wages dhd benefits advsEhtage, although the most 
devious, may also be the rricSi profound in the long run; 
Working all day for four to five dollars i^ not ^a 
particularly dignified remuneratitin for one's daily 
vocational pursuits. It is only that the^ disabled individual 
eventually comes to look at himself or herself as an 
inferior person. Furthermore, nonhandicappedSndividuals 
who visit sheltered centers may leave with a perception 
that the person's economic value is only worth four to five 
dollars a day/ This is $n insidious andjunfair conchjsion. 



Integration with Nonhandicapped Individuals 



Closely linked in importance to wages and benefits is fhe 
opportunity to work with nonhandicapp^ people anfl not 
be segregated with handicapped individuals. .This issue 
also touches on the opportunity to serye nonhandicapped 
consumers and^to see these consumers, daily. Sitnilarly, 
the ^likelihood of meeting new indiviauals and making 
friends'- with nonhandicapped persons must be noted. 
Working with nonhandica()^d peers provides the 
opportunity for handicapped wi&'rkers to learn to- accept 
criticism and ridicule to which all indiyiduals must adjust. 

^The incrca^e^ visibility of handicapped workers in 
cpramunity .settings also cannot^ be discounted as a major 
advant^e of competitive employment.^" In order to 
elevate the expectations and perceptions of employers 
toward severely retailed individuals, direct contact and 
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observation of their work abilitier \viIL facilitate 
coritihued hiring practice and retention. ^ 



NormaUzation 



Working fdr'a company or organization, od^ that is hot 
organized necessarily for therapeutic re^ilit^tlon of its^ 
employftes, ^ is a substantial^ part of nonhandicapped 
persons' liveS. The opportunity to' work regularly and, not 
have depend prlmadly on the vacillations of contract 
aiiji - sub-cofitract or*ers* ^hould^ -be available to all 
h^dicap'pe<C^ople^ Wolfensberger (1972) and Bellamy,' 
Horner and Infffiarti^l979) point out that work is a socially 
equitable activity ' which should be available for 
hanjiicapped individuals.. Froni work comes^ a feeling of 
fulfillment and impro.vedself-CTncept (Brdlin, 1976). 



Greater OpportunJlty tor Advitncement . 

Whitehead (1^79) observed that^ry few- of the clients in 
workshops leave for competiti^^empl6yment^ According, 
to a recent U. S., Departments Labor report (1977*) only. 
12% of Tregdar workshop cwfc and 7% of work activities 
center clients are plade^Hmo competitive situatibre each 
year. These datajSjm^Kt that\^^^ 
are not usuaUjf^^mC^ to'^place significant numbers, of 
clients intq^w^f^ world. Consequently^ the likelihood 
of incr^^d^ages anil |ob responsibilities appears rather* 
regji^cfor many moderately and severely retarded 
pers^^. - ' ^ - - - 

Is'" \ * / ' ' 

On tne other hand; ,S 'competitive plaCftfnent m a y render 

" ^ " "the 

a 

wages. 



opportunity for greawjf^^andl'hent. This may take tl 
fprm of' a' bettisij' work^Brf t, ^m(J^ work hours, 

more pleasant job;^ supervisory work w better 
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Such advSfncements are not certain by any means and an 
advocate may well be necessary^ tiowever, it may be 
easi4r/tb*move to a different job with another company 
from a^ competitive placement as opposed to coming from 
^ sheltered workshop or activities center. 



Improved Perceptions by Fanrily and Friends 



'One area* which requires far more atteMon than it ha5^ 
received so far is that of attitudes ^^Kx^ectations of 
parents and^ other family members. Fflftxample^ Lynch 
(1979) observed: ■ ^ . ,^ 

-•Following graduation, fron) these early educational 
enterprises, most" moderately, severely", and 
profcfundly retardjed students merely walked across 
*the hall to the gam^ and crafts occurring in tlje 
' adult activity centers. Thu^\ for the severely 
handicapped child^ and his/her^ parents, the. 
expectations . fot^ a, full and productive life that 
* woul8 reflect 'the abilities of the ' child arid the 
\ quality of training were dashed at birth and 
continuously quashed "throughout the > child's 
development. It is not surprising that the parents of 
older moderately and severely retarded persons 
frequ^dtly prove .to*t« barriers td the sheltered ^nd 
competitive employment of 'their mature sdns and 
daughters in those communities fortuna"te enough to 
have appropriate adult services (p.-26). 

Par^ts play a major and ever critical role in facilitating 
the advantageous aspects of competitive employment. BlJ 
helping Overcome transportation problems, working out 
SSI limitations, and providing strong moral support to 
theiri^on or daughter in the job placement, parents can 
make a competitive placement successful or completely 
block it* . ■ 
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Improved Pa-ceptions by Employers 



Employers als6 communicate about the nature of their 
wtork force. With the $3,000 tax-credit program for 
eTnpioylng ^handicapped individuals, moderately arjd 
severely retarded clients are receiving cipher scrutiny for 
employment, 'in some cases, employers^ 9i?Ui allow their 
areas to be used for nonpald training sit^. This 
arrangement can be beneficial as a form i^f sheltered 
training which provides a basis for ultimately coping with 
real situations. It also gives employers and supervisors a 
better means of undehstandin^^handicappfed individuals 
and viewing them on a human level rath|^than as a labeL 



s In^proved Pwceptions by Legislators 



'The information discussed earlier and reported by 
Whitehead (1979) about the percentage of individuals who 

Jeave workshops is not especiaily encouraging for 
convincing legislators of the viability of workshops as , 
optimal preemployment centers. It behooves teachers and 
counselors to /nonitpr carefully the number of 
placements, retention rates, wages earned, employer 
reactiorH? and So on, for presentation to legislators and 
other influential advocacy groups. 

Actually,, even, with all of the p<stential advantages 
accrued -from competitive employment placement^ what is 
paramount is altering attitudes of critical forces, i.e., 
parents, employers and legislators. Since it is known that 
attitude change is best fostered through behavior change 
and demonstration (Baridura, 1969)^ It is evident that more 
efforts -^t training and advocating for moderately and 
ieverety retardefl individuals are necessary. To improve^ 
or alter current perceptions which are presently field by 
these significant forces, {Jrofessionals must help severely 
disabled clients demonstrate their abilities." This can best 
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be accotnplished tiy \ MtUizin^ 
^engineering (Malik^ 1^7^) and 



the rehabilitation 
behavioral training^ 
technology which is a,yail8tble (Bellamy &t al.; 1979). 

^ ^ith a clear rationale for competitive erjployment, it is 
necessary now to, turn to* programmatic^ considerations, * 
The oext*two sectiore^ are concerned with vocational 

^ssessment, " 



VOCATIONAL . ASSESSMENT ! : 
^ CRITICAL FACTOR? 



The initial step in designing'an employment program for 

moderately /severely retarded persons* is aSfeessnto^t of ^ 

vocational factors. The present section is devotiKi to 

specifically assejssing five factors necessary for succes5 in 

competitive employmfcnt. These factors include: 1) 

proficiency, 2) rate, 3) quality^ ^) perseveration level, and 

5) endurance. , ' 

♦ 

These factors may be assessed inpubiic school work-study 
programs^ extended evaluation/ volunteer or paid work in"' 
competitive employment settings pr, simulated work in 
Short-term evaluations. Clearly, the option is that 
whi6h would bring^pay for^wock wh^^ reoeiVing, training, 
in a real work environment ^vith -nonl^ahdicapped co-, 
wockers. Unfortunately, asVaran (19^7) notes, extended 
evaluation has not beeh extensively used. Work prqgrams- 
for adolescents also have not be^ ^ useful as thej^mijght ^ 
be since the training content "is ^ all t<Jo flf ten ' 
nonfunctional, i,e., putting together pu?2le5,' stacking 
chips, or stringing beads. iv^ ' . ' 
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^ Work Proficiency 



Proficiency refers to competence in performing a skiii 
correctly/ A proficient worker is one whq'demonstrates 
the completion of a specific job accurately the majority 
of the time,. The. most efficieht and direct means of 
verifying the presence or absence of the skilKs) is to 
observe and record what parts (steps) of the skill the 
worker can do correctly. 

For example, if an.evaluator or teacher knows that the 
client desires placement in the landscaping industry^ or a 
greenhouse, then the work skills which maiie^up.the 
requirement for this occupation should be identified for 
assessment, ^ Task analyses of these skills maj^ be found tn 
commercial texts (e,g,> W^hman & McLaughliii^ 1980>^Qr 
analyzed by the evaluators after consulting a guide such 
as the Dictionary of pccupaljonal Titles for identification 
of the necessary skills* 

- ^ * 

The- assessment process involves a two-phase process, 
Thase I includes .the initiaV assessment which n>ay occur 
over several days. Here is the process: 

Step J: Have necessary materials available which 
are being used in the assessment. 

Step 2; Give a verbal cue: "Jabk> sprinkle- these 
. plants." 

Step 3: Observe which steps in the plant- 
^ ■ sprinkling, task analysis Jack completes 
correctly, - . - 

.^,Step*:," Refcord . ;he steps . v(hith are completed 
^ ; \ \5i/ith a plus* " ^ 

; Step 5; . Tell Jack he ' Is done' for today on the 
% plant-sprinkling assessm^ftf. - 
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Step 6: Repeat process ivith the next skiiL 

Phase II covers instructional assessipent . The principle^ 
difference in this phase is that instead of a neutral 
(noninstructipnal) ass€*sment, the teacher provides 
appropriate instruction, feedback and * positive 
consequences for correct responses. The, client is allowed 
to complete steps independently for which no previous 
assistance was necessary. * ^ 

The instructional assessment phase is valuable even if the 
client does not learn ail the steps because it provides 
empirical data on* the individual's, rate of learning on 
specific skills. It indi.cate5 how quickly the ^ient learns, 
what motor aspects of the task consistently .prove 
difficult, and it begins to establish the viability of a 
particular servifce jndustry for placement- Although 
simitar to work try-out ^(Brolin, 1976), this form of 
^assessment yields^ data which are. usually more pbjective 
and ^cific- ^ 

' ^ Work Rate 

The speed with wh|ich a client completes a job is called 
the i*ate. -Th^ most proficient client is not employable if* 
he .or she cannot work at .a rate which is commensurate 
with the speed required by the employer. Yet many^ if 
not mosY, of the vocational diagnostic tools * cjo . not 
systematically evaluate work rate on specif ic skills within 
a selected industry- Only after a placement is made is 
the determination made that a client is "too sltfw." 

Work rate iriay be assessed .by recording ip many ways/ 
Bie specific mode of measurement will, probably be* 
determined by what is critical to the fob. The following 
are some of the ways of verifying a worker's speed: 1) 
'percentage of on-task versus otf-task behavior, mjml)er 
of units completed within a specific time interval, and 3) 
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evaluation by co-workers or supervisors of client's ability 
to get the job done in a reasonable period of time. 



The (;ritlcal feature in the work rate assessment prPcess 
is determining what 'the acceptable standard is for the 
jobCsJ and/or industry in which\the client is to-b^ placed . 
Traditionally, it has been assumed that because a cli^nt^s 
f^t on bench work, i,e,, asserxibfipg heat sealers, he or 
she will also be fast on jobs in ^ greenhouj^ There are 
very limited, data to support thi^notion, w or k adjustment 
services which are purchaseator the purpose of increasing 
production rates shoidd be^'targeted for the industry in 
which the client is to be' placed, Evaluatprs must be 
aware of what rat? standards are required in different 
jobs in cohipetitive employment, ~ 



Work Quality 



The quality of work refers^ to how well the job Qr task is 
completed. This factor can be quantified re'cording the 
number of errors which' are made daily. However, y/ork 
quality frequently goes beyond recording errors* For 
example, in cleaning a floor area it may be that when 
completed there is no food or other trash on the floor, yet 
sthe floor is not really clean. It may be spotted -or 
streaked in certain areas. Hence, quality becomes a more 
difficult work variable to assess* Qualitj;^ may also be an 
individual perception from employer to^^erfiployer. One 
s^jervisor may accept a certain level of *performance and 
want the client to- move on quickly to the next job; 
another will impose a more stringent criterion. 
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Vork Perseveration Level ' 

Many severely disabled individuals who are moderately or, 
severely retarded or severely sensory impaired exhibit 
repeated nonfunctional (stereotypical) motor behaviors. 
When this happens on the job or in the -cqnte:^ of jpb 

"completion it bei>mes a serious impediment to successful 
adjustment. As an illustration, consicler the groundsman 

-who feels he .must pick up every piece of trash on the 
hospital grounds. This type of inappropriate 
discrimina^jgn reflects a need to persev^rate on all items 
which appear trashlil«. Similarly^ the bus boy who wipes 
a table for 25 minutos^n a repeated back-and*forth 
motion will not be very useful. Perseveration is a form "of 

' self-stimulating bfehavior which erodes work rate and 
interfere with quality of performance as well. 

Level of perseveration can be assessed by identifying the 
inacpproprtate stimulating behe^viors and then recording 
their presence or absence in short time periods thro'u^hout 
several days of job evaluation. These dat^ also help in 
prescribing.a relevant worlc^ adjustment program that can 
pinpoint the interfering behaviors in slow work rate. 



Work Encluran<Je * 



Even if a client shows {Sositive endtrrance on all of the 
previous assessment indicators, without tbe physical 
strength to work for eight hours a day, five' days a week, 
^the person cannot succeed. Unfortunately, this is more 
often the case than^ it should J)e, largely because of the 
sedentary jobs in sheltered woi'Tcshops. Coleman, Ayoub 
and Friedrich (1976) conducted a study t© assess the 
physical wdrk capacity of educabie and trainable level 
retarded males. They found" the work capacity level 20% 
to 30% below that of nonretarded individuals of the same 
age and sex. 
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This^ endurance assessment shoujd also reflect whether the 
individual has health problems, such^^^pilepsy, diabetes, 
asthma, or any othter impairmentaplhich might affect 
*work endurance. Although these^ff other Impairments 
might ndtlnterfere with a job placement, the requirement 
for ^elf-administration of medication would have to be 
messed. . ■ / 

\i assessment of an individual's worlj endurance indicates 
that work performance is mrarkediy dropping off in the 
mid-point to latter part of" the day, it may be that part- 
time employment will be necessary^- initially. This will be 
especially true in those occupations where it is necessary 
to stand ali day, Clearlj^, selection of 'jobs should reftect 
an ^analysis of the tt>ysical requirernfints given 
. occupation , ' ^ 



VOCATIOblAL ASSESSMENT U : 

EVALUATING THE SOCIAL AND 

t * 

PHYSICAL.FEATURES OF THE WORK 
ENVIRONMENT ROLE OF CO-^WORKERS ' 



In addition to the above factors which must be evaluated, 
there are other aspects of the potentiaj work environment 
which must be taken into consideration. For example, an 
assessment ol-the co-workers who are in the client's work 
environment must be undertaken. Co-workers play a 
significant role in the long-term ■ retention of severely 
retarded clients. Several ccmnplaints ttf the supervisor 
from' co-workeVs may well influertce the. supervisor's 
perception of the client's work performance: Co-workers 
can provide advocacyon behalf of a client if they choose. 
They can also be good models and/or teachers for how to 
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^do new or cpmplex ta^. Their role canntft be taken 
-lightly 'in determining where to place a severely disabled 
client. 

Evaluators and other instructional personnel must ask the 
following questions in j visits to potential^ .work* 
environments: > 

1. ^ ' How many co-workers are there in the vicinity* 

of where the client would be? 

2. , How often do the co-workers interact 

together? 

3. What is the rate of co-worker turnover? 

t^* What is the co-workep*s attitude toward 
management? 
^ 5. Are there any other disabled employees 
] working^there? 

6* ^ What js.the predominant age of co-workers? 
7, What is the predominant sex of co-workers? - 
8- What is th,e^ predominant race of co-w,Qrkers? 
9* Are the co-workers in any union organization? 

The answers to these questions will, not only help in 
identifying an appropriate placement^ but they will also 
provide insight to staff who^ might be involved in an on-, 
the-job intervention program. 



Employer Perceptions ' 

If the employer is not willing to hire a handicapped 
employee, then this evaluation need go no further, for the 
time being at least. In most cases, however, if a job is 
available and the client is qualified, it is unlikely' that a 
blankefrSjtftion will be'forthcomingr However, what 
must be evaJbated is whether the employer will foUo^y 
through on promises of employment or^back out when the 
time actually comes to hire. Al^ thfe degree of 
employer support which will be provided for the dient in 
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the initial stages of employment must be xJetermined. 
Although these areas are not easy to assess, local 
rehabilitation counselors can generally give some 
inf orfp'ation on how selected employers or industries react 
to handicapped -employees* Some employers jriay be 
willing to sign short-term contracts on trial employment 
for disabled workers* This is usually a good indicator of 
commitmferit. 



^ Consumers 

With certain jobs the worVer will have little or ho 
opportunity to see' or Interact :vith the customers or 
consumers of the service which the client provides, i.e,, 
pot scrubber- !n other situations, ^*e., working in « 
greenhouse or garage, there may be ample opportunity to 
be around ^consumers. As with co-workers/ friendly 
consumers who are laudatory of^ the client can be 
Important allies in helping the individual fetain his or her^ 
job* If it is evident, that the |ob requires significant 
amounts of - time with consumers; then a careful 
assessment of the client^s soci^ skills must be conducted- 



Physical Layout of Work Environment 



The physical design of the work area will play an 
importarit part in ateciding whether to make a placement- 
Narrow doorways, inappropriately designed . toilets or 
other physical barriers may prohibit those in wheelchairs 
from, workings despite Section 50^ assurance. Mobility 
and cirientatioii requirements for completion of the*^job 
should, be evaluated at an early point in the analysis of the 
work environment- For example, in a groundskeeping 
I position otv^college carppus, it is necessary to babble' to 
find one's way around without getting Ipst, althoggi this isl 
'a skill of ten^taken for granted. ' . \ ^ 
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The next section is directed toward the problems which 
can occur during job site intervention with moderately/ 
severely retarded workers, , ' 



PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
IN aOB-SITE TRAINJNC 



Once moderately/severely retarded individuals are 
assessed^ an on-the-job training program may be initiated 
in a nonsheltered work environment. Placements in real 
work environments can result in a host of unexpected 
problems^ Of course, prob/ems may be more frequent 
and/or diverse in nature as the functioning level of the 
person decreases. For example, some moderately to 
severely retarded individuals (those in the- general IQ 
range of between 20-51) are fikely 'to present fewer 
motivational deficiencies and more^ work . proficiency 
probletQ?,, i*e,, spe§d quality,^ * Higher functioning 
individual^ seerri ^o ^ present mdre off-task ^and 
noncompliant behaviors, althougfi they usually grasp job 
requirements quickly^ Five tnajor , problem, areas are; 
discussed whitn must be addrfessed -across all functioning 
levels *of handicapped workers / 'yrhep \ trained in 
jnoniheltered work settings. These problem areas include 
broadening^' jthe range; of^ jobs ^ a Client can perform* 
imprpving^ job qu^lty,^ increasing work* rate, working' 
without supe/Vision and fading trainee assistance^ 



Broadehing the RaOnge cVlobs a Client Can perform 
w ^ ^ . 

TriUitionally, moderately and severely retarded persons 
have feafived employment Jcajrvng which was limited in 
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scope and which did not sufficiently prepare the individual 
for the local job market. Training has taken place in 
Tl&nfunctional s1<Uls which purportedly help the . client 
become "reddy" for v^ork, i,e,, sorting colors or shapes,. 
Yet the n^ge of job competencies required, even in 
unskilled lood service or custodial utility positions, can be 
far-reaching, depending on the size and location of the 
cafeteria or hotel. 

If a client cannot quickly learn new jolis, then it is 
unlikely he or she will be able to maintain employment. 
Hence, one problem' which most training programs do not 
adequately address is the development- of work -skills 
which are generalizable across a variety of specific jobs 
and settings. 



improving 3ob Quality 



* Each place of employment has certain standards and 
methods by which a job must be done. These standards 

* vary within ^ery company and organization. It is critical 
that teachers and placement specialists be able to analyze 
job requirements and employer expectat;ions for different 
jobs. Bath aspects must be analyzed. If/a supervisor feels 
that a client has been "pushed" on him or her by the 
Personnel Director, the requirements of the job may be 
interpreted more stringently by the sup^r^sor* For 

^ example, picking up trash on the grounds could be a very 
difficult job to master if the supervisor isVigorous in what 
is accepted as clean or not clean,* The severely 
handicapped worker mu^t be competent oo the job and 
^ maintain a level of quality equivalent to nbnhandicapped 
co-workers. 
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: Increasing Work Rate 



Even if performance is errorless, speed will also^ be 
^considered. The worker who picks up e\ery piece of trashv 
but t^kes three days to do it might be terminated f rofti his 
or her job. What is critical in this situation i3 analyzing 
- why the person is slow. By assessing what factors are 
*interfie(ing with rate^ an eventual strat^fy^can be devised 
- to im^prove rate. There are sdV^ral possible reasons for 
diminished or inconsistent ratei 1) lack of reinforcement 
or positive consequences associated with the job, 2) 
physical or health-related problems which make it 
difficult to perform at an adequate speed, 3} frequent 
distracting factors in jq^ areas^ and.**) poor memory by 
the client, thus requiring continual rejjetitidn. of earlier 
parts of task. 

*An analysis of the trainee's work characteristics and the 
job setting "over a period of several consecutive days iVill 
usually yield information which will facilitate * program 
planning. . . ^ " 



Working Without Supervision : 
Self -Initiated Performance 



Probably one of the most^ frequently 'heard complaints 
from employers about severely disabled workers who. are 
mentally retarded is that they cannot work independently 
over sustained periods of time. The lack of self -initiated 
work performance can partly he a?tributed to educational 
programs which foster dependence on the teacher by 
students. Limitations in self-initiated work can also be 
traced to the initial problem noted, i.e., the ability to 
perform only a limited number of jobs. Those workers 
'who do not - self-initia*#i performance limit their 
employability in thre? sigmiicant ways. First s the 
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pfc|babUity of advancement to more ,stimulattng work is 
'greatly diminish^.* Second , the p^ceptions of 
workers may be negative. ThirVl^ the client, may los^P^ 
" job if the employer gets* tired of continually reminding 
him or her of what has to be done. 



Fading Trainee Assistance * 



V 



Most on-the-^ob training prograjps wfiich are effective 
with severity handicapped individuals provide fondirect 
trainer assistance and guidance* Helping the .client a<jjus^ 
'.to the job is*ah important part of the supervisor's Voie* 
This form^ of intervention is usually welcomed by ^ the 
company'4>supervisbr, who is looking for' assistance as 
well. ^Unfortunately, the individual will V become 
dependent orv the trainer unless there 1$ a sjjjstetnatic 
efforr to fade (reduce), the amount of 'assLSjafrce. The 
Tiumber of hours and mioutes prpvidecl 4iv^^ning should 




be ^recorded, therebv*^ yielding a daily or weekly ^bepch 
mirk of guidance; r . * w * 



TECHNIQUES FOR 0V^ft€Qft«N6 
0N-THE-3d&TRAINING PROBLeKTS 



Tbere are several basic instructional tectirfiiques which 
may be used to overcome the ^rol^ms^ described 
, previously* These techniques -are not complex/and when 
provided ift an orderly sequence, can facilitate behavior 
chan^ (Aitehp & Schoi^eld, 1979; York, Williams & 
Brown, 1976). / ^ " . 
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Verbal Instructions 



The initial foriri of assistance offered* should be a verbal' 
cue or. Instruction to correct the prooiem. A verbal cue 
may also be used to increase rate oc to prompt a sequence 
of self-initiate^J work behaviors. Verbal instructicms are 
the most natural form of cue or l^sistance providfed in 
Vffork settings (5chutz, Keller, RUSch, & Lamson, 1979). 
With severely handicapped workeVs, instructions should be 
an4 short and direct and minimize extraneous words 
(Wehman & Garrett, 1978). Inservice training of 
employers and co-workers in the trainee's' work 
environment should include, the type of verbal cueing 
which is optimal for the trainee. ^ 



Gestural Assistance 



Pointing is. another effective means of elicking behavior 
irom severely handicapped workers.^ Pairinjfa verbal pue 
with a gelture or looking in the^ desired direction are 



other acceptable lormats of communication in most work 
establishments. Ge^txires frequently ar^-more ^effective 
than verbal eyes alone with clients who have difficulty in 
processing, what the supervisQf is asking. Gesturing is also 
a more universal form of commurtcation which ayows 
nonverbal clients to initiate and receive social 
interactions. 



Modeling and Deinonstration 



S)iowing a client how to a job is a more involved and 
tinre- consuming iorm of instruction than merely using 
cues* Ideally/ ^reejnployhnent training should, already 
have, taken place so that job proficiency is not a question* 
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Alsb, for modeling to be a successfuj instructional- 
strategy, the client shoujd be able to imitate, Inservi^e 
of employers in modeling techniques shouJd reflect the 
necessity of demonstrating skills in small steps or 
clusters. . . 



Physical Guidance \ 

5ome clients will require- hapds-on assistance and manual 
tgbi'dance in completing portions, of a skill. Fast-paced 
^w<irk environments are not usually the ideal places, for 
.this type, of training, which requires precise instruction. 
It may be, however, that a new piece of equipment is 
introduced or the c!ient*^>b role is expanded to include 
new tasks; if so, thdR^physical assistance may be 
necessary. ^ - 



Practice 



Establishing a work routine' which provides substantial 
practice and repeated trials on a task(s) is the suresj way 
of increasing work^ proficiency, evend though extended 
practice will probably not be possible, while on the job. Tn , 
training^ of severely retarded workers, however, it is a 
g^d practice to start on a job with few tasks initially, 
i.e., runnir^g a freight elevator, cleaning pots, or wrapping 
silverware. * 



Feedback 



t*roviding,inform^tion lo a client as to how he is doing on 
a job^ is, termed feedback. Feedback lets the individual 
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know thalt the.work bteifigcompleted is not correct or that 
it is very well done.^^n either event, it is- good 
instructiopal strategy to inf^grm the individual as soon as 
possible, ^specially wftb ^ new trainees 
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Scicial/Reinforcement 



Social reinforcement includes f>raise, approval J attention 
an^i compliments. Social reinforcers can dome from 
parents, co-workers, training staff, employer^, or even 

; f ronl the worker hjr^elf. To be effective they should be 

^ CQiytlngent, that is,, immediately f oj^w y4hq target 
^"T>ehaviors being developed. When'a.^everejy handicapped 
^client is new onr the job, immediacy of reinforcement will 
help him understand the relationship between the special 

' attention that \ is being receiv^ and the job just 
completed, -LaMiing, or telling why reinforcement is^ 
being*'given ("Ted, nice job of 'scraping all the plates!**), 

^ will also help the qlient understand. 

In' fast-paced \work % establishmentsr with ' ^i 
noithandicapped y/orkers, ij is stiH possible to follow thes€i 
priTiciples. It may not, of cours^^J>e possible throughout 
the workday, but the client 'may* need this specific 
■ assistance pnly on selected parts of the job. The key 
factor in inservice lOr employers is to stress the" 
importance of eacii of the above 'points in utilising 
reinforcement. Also, unvolving other individuals who 
previously hav^ been ^sicluded, i.e.', family members, in 
reinforcement of the \:iient may prove fruitful in 
motivating thff worker. 
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■ SPECIFIC AD.VOCACY STRATEGIES 

As was noted in an earlier section, it may not always be 
possible toioresee all possible cjircumstances which arise 
in a work envlrdnment. Therefore, it is necessary to plan 
advocacy strategies which utilize other nonhandi capped 
in<^ividuals who may be willing to assist severely 
handicapped, clients. Advocacy involves speaking for or 
acting on behalf of the handicapped individual. It cannot 
be a' passive process; it must be planned , riot left to 
chance* Ultinxately, if nonhandicapped individuals in the 
worl^environment can be enlisted to assist the clients in 
work adjustment, the probability of long-term job 
retention is higher. Several specific advocacy strat^ies^ 
will be described which may be utilized in job placerhent 
and retention programs for severely handicapped persons. 
The basic assumption is made that a teacher or counselor 
is initially present in the work environment to provide 
training and advocacy, \ - 



Informing Co-Workers of Clients 
Behavioral Characteristics 



In Order to facilitate co-workers* sensitivity tow^ard the 
client, it is usually a good |^ractif:e to discuss the 
incoming client with workers. For example, if Robert is 
beginning work for the first time and is deaf and severely 
mentally retarded, it will be necessary* to alert co- 
workers of these disabilities, _In additiwr, by pointing out 
the positive .features of Robert's abilities and .his 
strengths, i^;j strong work 'attitude and/or parental 
support^ co-workers will b^ able to view Robert ^\xh a 
more balanced perspective. ^ . * ^ / 
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In a similar fashiorFTttls generally wise to discuss some of 
the expectatiOQS^'ind potential which a disabled client will 
have for a, certain job. There is wide variability between 
nonhandi capped co-wort«rs' perceptions of the disabled 
employee*s work capadty. This is especially true in jobs 
where there are many uneducated nonhandicapped persons 
"emi^yed. If co-workers can be prepared for the clienfs 
personality and learning characters tics, the initial 
steps/stages, of the placement are facilitated and it is 
easier for the staff to f ade\issistance. 

-- ' "> ' ■' ■ 

Maintaining R^^ar On-Site Contact , ^ ^ 

Perhaps t^^ most critical element in successful on-the-job 
training programs with severely disabled., workersr is the 
sustained presenc^ i.e., training and/or advocacy, of the 
Job counselor ^ or Teacher. Rearing in rmnd that most 
moderately^ or '^severely, retarded -individuals have little " 
experience at independehlf functioning in the real work or-* " 
community enviropiments , it should ,be apparent that the " 
initial entry to these settings will be difficult without^ 
"assistance. . < ' 

The presence of staff, -initially, is necessary for ti?e 
following reasoDs:, I) to help train client in^f>6dfic j6l?" 
functions^ 2) to ^help train client in appropriate social . 
behaviors; 3) to helf^ client and co-workers communicate, 
OT' at least get -adjusted to each other's comm'ubicatibf* 
system* i*) to dempnstrate to ' supervisor ,*the '^taff ■ 
commitment to client adjustment? 5) to defiaontftrat^.to x 
pareW the commitment tO'helping the client adjust;'anf! 
^) to observe an3 record dient progress* - ^ .J * 

Although this approach fpay be criticized as tfting^.too 
costly or resulting in a difficult fading-off of staff, f 
realistically it is -it he only way' with many .severely 
retarded persons, especially those w^ho have ^nev.er 
received*, traig^iog '^in^ competitive ^^^enviponments. , " 
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Furthermore, it is possibly the most effective form of 
advocacy because it is ongoing and sensitive to changes in 
the attitude^ of workers and supervisors. , \ 



Helping Client Complete 3ob 



As an extension of the "previous advocacy strategy, 
helping a client complete a job may alsa be utilized as an 
advocacy strategy. This should not necessarily be 
construed as, performing the job for the \yorker. In some 
cases, however, it may be quite appropriate to provide 
physical assistance when a worker is having difficulty 
learning a particular aspect of the Job, 



Reinforcemerrt ot Nonhandicapped Co- Workers 



Rooking ;Eor opportunities to praise, compliment, or thank 
nonhandicapped co-workers for their support and 
assistance in helping a client adjust is another advocacy 
strate^. ^'Providing recognition, to an employee through a 
written letter with a^ copy to the personnel director can 
be an even rtiore effective means of displayyig gratitude 
to co-workers. It 'is criti,cal that a positive co-worker- 
attitude toward handicapped employees not" be taken for" 
granted* It cannot be assumed that this attitude is^ normal 
and therefore should go Ainrejnforced. , Without 
erpbarrassing co-workers, subtle reinforcerpent can serve 
to strengthen Felationships between handicapped and 
ninhaiKlicapp^ employees. 
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Providing Parental- Support in Problem Situations 



Parental assistance' support pius^ regular 

communication eventuall^may lead to conversion of the 
most recalcitrant parents to becoming more supportive. 
Placing a client competitively for the first time may 
result in the following type of questions: 

• 

K . Wfiat happens to John's SSI payment? 

2. How does John^get to work? 

3, Will John get too tired?! He's never worked ^0 
hours a week. 

, ^» Will John be alright? Will his co-workers take ^ 
advantage of him? ^ // 
5» John doesn't need to work — we give him all 
the money he needs. 

In order to respond intelligently ^ind persuasivefy these 
points, reasonable answers must be carefully thought out/ 
It may be that parents *ho are extremely concerned 
might come to the job placement from time to time to 
see John work. ^ Once parents trust staff, then they may 
become strong advocates of a job placement program. 
Such parents can help influence reluctant parents as well. 
Before reaching this leVel of trust, however,' the 
inforrgationai advocacy described previously is necessary. 
Parents may respond negatively only because they are 
frustrated and do not knowVwhere to gpt satisfactory 
answers. i ^ * ' 



Reinforcing Employers 



As noted earlier, co-worker reinforcement is neces^ry. 
Equally important is recognition for employers who^re, 
willing to hire severely retard^ employees. There are a 
number of ways to drawattention to the floor supervisor, 
or department director who supports disabled employees.^ 
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These include: 1) employer plaques or commendations 
which leave a permanent product in the employer's office; 
2) reports to the television or newspaper media describing 
the employer's efforts; 3) newsletter for other employers 
which describes the affirmative action efforts of your 
employer; 4) letters to the employer's supervisor 
expressing thanks for assistance and support; and 5) 
written or verbal thanks and compliments directly given 
to the supervisor. 

Although these techniques are not extensive, it is onqje 
again a question o^'not leaving the. willing employer 
unattended or taken for granted. Employers can and do 
vacillate; that is, they may change their minds about 
hiring handicapped persons. Also, they may be under 
. covert pressure from other subordinates not to hire 
moderately/ severely retarded people to do jobs similar to 
th^e of non handicapped ^co^workers. Meeting these 
pressures successfully and maintaining an affirmative 
acti(M\ program for severely handicapped workers must be 
reinforced. 



. FADING STAFF ASSISTANCE ^ 
FROM THE aOB SFTE 

To this point, discussion has centered on appropriate^ 
assessment variables, job-Site training problems and 
techniques for solving these problerps and client advocacy 
at the job site. It is also important, however, to consider 
strategies {or fading staff assistance, i.e., the gradual 
removal ot the teacher or counselor from the job site. 
The strategies below may be -utilized to facilitate a 
systematic reduction of staff time* 
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Transferring Verbal Control Ifooi 
^taff Trainer to Real Supervisor 

« w 

■ / 

Initially^ all training^ prompts^ and job requests may be 
filtered from the real supervisor through the trainer to 
the client. This is especially true with nonverbal trainees 
or other clients with special problems which might 
normally inhibit employer .communication. As the number 
of trainer prompts approaches those normally required to 
direct a non handicapped worker^ the triiner begins 
involving the real supervisor in the worker program. This 
is done initially by modeling worker prompts while the 
real supervisor is in close proximity. The trainer can 
later explain to the real supervisor what prompts have 
been necessary to er&ure the client doing his or her job. 
In addition^ it must be restated that the trainer will not 
always be able to remain on site fujl time. . 



Reduction of Supervision and Cli^ 
Accessibility to Trainers 



A second technique for overcoming employec^and client 
defpendence on staff is to reduce systematically the 
trainer's presence. This promotes the number of- 
supervisor-client interactions and transfers the locus of 
control to, the real supervisor. The initial periods of 
trainer absence should be during a^ time when * the 

* operation is at a slower pace and when the manager is not 
under pressure. The manager will be more likely to ojfer 

' additional time to work with the client. Eventually the 
trainer's presence is* reduced over more days^nd during 
higher pressure times. Each client* will requK differing 
trainer reduction schedules. In addition, some minimal 
assistance may be ne<!essary on a'^ontinuing basis for 
clients with more sever|* disabilities^ where less disabled 
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client 
servi< 



clients may be maintained with little^ or no follow-up 



Transpiring Reinforcement 
,af Client to Real Supervisor 



"1 



Early in ^training the client Is' frequently prompted and, 
reinforceU by the Irainer. Irt some cases, the client, may' 
even receive his or her payroll cheek from the trainer who 
can help the*. client through the check-casihing and ^ 
depositing process. ' Once the dient realizes ' the 
significance of, the paycheck,' hdweVer, it is important for 
the. .supervisor , to present'-the clientfe check. Modeling 
verbal reiniorcem^ent whiie supervisory staff is present, 
and explaining to the supervisor the benefits of paying 
attention to work well done must be initiated jas the 
trainer begins a reduction in^the time that he or sfie is 
present. Changing prbject staff during training facilitates 
easier^ generjtlizatioh from supervisor to supervisor. 

' / 



Teaching Self -^Reinf orcem^t 



Teaching the client the significance of the paycheck and 
producing a chart showing daily earnings may facilitate or 
illustrate a basic self-reinforfement technique. For 
example, one client's jc?b is to remove and stack dishes, 
pots and silverware as they come through the dishwashing 
machine. If the client is not fast enough'the machine will 
stop automatically until he or she can catch upi The 
client may be taught to self-monitor and self-reinforee^by 
making statements to himself or herself such as: "Good 
^job, the machine has only stopped two times this- 
morning.** Anoth^ s^f-reinforcement technique ^ is 
matching high levels x>f behavior with reinforcement such 
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as allowing the client to give himself or herself shorJ 
breaks when caught .up oh when working ahead -of 
criterion*, SeU-reinf or cement techrvques can^be utilized 
to help maintain criterion levels of performance as the 
trainer begins reducing hjs or her time out. 



Use of Co-Workers 



Enlistin'g nonhandi capped co*workers in the training 
process will, in the long run, facilitate job retention- it 
^must be recognized that once a trainer begins to^ithdraw 
from the work site, the co-workers are- the peer group 
with which the ,client must interact acceptably- If these 
individuals are helpfui and supportive, then the effects of 
the client's disability may very well be minimized. On the 
other hand, if the individual is not acce^pted, then 
complaints to the supervisor may eventually result in 
termination of the client* 

A suggested practice for having co-workers become 
involved is for the trainer to gain rapport with them by 
explaining about the client's disability, background and 
reified behavioral characteristics. In this way, co- 
. workers will not be shocked or upset at the intrusion of a 
disabled in<h^jdual into their work environment- 



Unobtrusive Observation Schecfailea 



When workers, handicapped or nonhandicapped^ know their 
behavior is being recorded- and observed, they usually 
work faster (e-g., f^her, Wehman, {c Young, Note 2)* 
This finding suggests that the presence of a trainer may 
affect the performance of clients. Therefore, another 
suggestion for fading -invoives trainers observing clients 
unobtrusively or sending unfamiliar staff members to 
repord an individual's progress. 

I7.U 
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V CONCLUSION 



This chapter presented some critical program issues 
relevant to the placement of moderately and severely 
retarded youth and adufb in nonsheltered work settings- 
The approach advocated in this chapter is characterized- 
by: 1) behavioral assessment, 2) analysis of potential 
work environments' for the severely retarded worker, 3) 
problems which arise on the job site and methods for 
managing these problems, i^) advocacy guidelines^ and 5) 
strategies for fading staff time from a job site. For 
, supportive long-term data and case studies which 
empirically document this approach, the reader is 
referred to Rusch and Mithaug (1980), Wehman and Hill 
(in press), and'Wehman (in press). 

The placement of moderately and severely retarded 
individuals into competitive employment has taken place ' 
infrequently. Yet tHe training technology is available for" 
this type of vocational placement to become a reality for 
many more severely handicapped persons- It is incumbent 
upon teachers, counselors^ and administrators to Work 
closely with employers artd parenti toward this vital 
* habilitation goal. 



Wehman 
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